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Y. ” Y hk” 7 fo FF, 13 
zor has any thing bin ſo much 
i *. 2p in all Nations, and 
Ages, as the love of that Coun- 
Wo. . ey in. which every man is 
'® e who have placed their 
greateſt Py vs: 20n in doing good, have 
accounted themſelues happy, or unfortu- 
nate, according to the hh cceſs of their en- 
deavoir's to o fer the intereſt of their 
C ountry. For zwothing can be more pow- 
erful in the minds of men, than 4 2ata- 
ral inclination and duty concarring tn the - 
ſame diſpoſit ition, 
Nature in moſt men prevails o over Rea- 
W /0z; Reaſon in ſome prevails « over Na- 
ture : but when theſe two are Joined, and. 
« violent natural inclination finds it ſelf 
owned '& Reaſon, rn # by Daty, en: 
ropraged 


I 
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by 
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(4Y 
couraged by the higheſt Praiſes, and ex- 
cited by the dn Examples, [are 


that Force muſt be irreſiſtible. Con- 
ſtrained by ſo great a Force, andthe cir- 
cumſtances of my Aﬀairs not allowhng me 
to be otherwiſe ſerviceable to my Country, 
T have in the following Diſcourſe given 
my oprnion concerning drvers matters of 
Trportance , whith probably may be* de- 
bated in the approaching Seſfron of 'Par- 
lixment. T fhall be very well [oes, if 
any thing T ſay do afford x hint that may 
be improved by men of better fudgment to 
the publick Good. 1 hope T ſhall ot be 
blamed, for giving my opinion in matters 
of une? concet ninent , "ſince *tis the 
right aud duty of every mani to write of 
ſpeak his mind freely in all things that 
midy come before any Parliament ;. to the 
end that they who repreſent the Nation in 
that Aſſembly, may be truly informed of 
the ſentiments of thoſe they repreſenr. 
Beſides, we are now 20 more upuer thoſe 
tyrannical Reigns in which it was a crime 
to ſpeak of publick Aﬀairs, or to ſay that 
Knoll ws bad Fed in any 

Spa a thing. 


(0 "if PLOT Y 

thi ip this: diſcourſe T arzue _@- 
Ip 63-1 Py things, WY, F# ere 724ay 
&ot be \propaſed in: the enſuing Seſſion of 
Parliament; they are Pats 25; uch, 

4s. perſons in publick traſt have in ah 
conver{atton given juſt cauſe to. think 
they, were deſigned. . 

«Tis. probable that the Parliament be- 
fore they proceed to any other buſineſs, 
will take into conſideration a tranſattion, 
Wis having. paſſed: ſince the laſt..Seſ- 

ſhon,. may, 1 Fg it be not aboliſhedz.-import 

20. leſs. than the infringing Ao freedom 
ph this and all ſubſequent. Parliaments. ; ' 
X eari, the {owes of #he-C aſter. to 

eState of Burroaghs... * - 
., Corraption is [4 entirely hibeyed h 
all men, that I may be. allowed to ſay, 
when I name it, that. 1 name the blackeſF 
of Crimes ; and when I name any. guilty 
of it, I name' 4 very odious Criminal. 
Kut Corruption is. more -0r leſs dangerous 
in proportion \ta' the ſtations in which - 
corrapt men are placed. W, hen 4 -Pri- 
Vate. man receives any advantage. £0: be- 
a: 4 traſt, one, or 4 few perſons may 
A 3 ſuffer ; _ 
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Suffer 3” If a July" be corrupted, thi""op- 


preſſion"is exrendtd to 'preuor Rumbers: : 
But when "Legiſlators are bribed, or 
(which is all one } are under *ahy parti 
cular ingagement, that may influence them 
in their Legiflative capatity, mttch more 
when an intire State "of Parliament ts 
brought under thoſe" circurnſtances, then 
it i that we maſt expett Tnjuſtice to be 
eftabliſhed by a Law, and all thoſe conſe- 


| | a which will inevitably ollow"the 


erſion of a Conſtitution, Þ mean, 
ftanding © Armies,” oppreſſeve "Taxes, $la- 
very'; whilſt the outward form only of the 
antient Government remains to grove them 
Authority. IT confeſs T have "gin 
ſtruck with aftoniſhment, and could” ne- 
ver make an end of ' admiring the folly 
and” ſtupidity of men living under ſome 
modern Governments, who will exclaim 
againſt a Ju that takes bribes, and never 
reſt "t#" De be puniſhed,” or af eaſt re- 


moved"; and yet at the ſame time' ſuffer 
great nimbers of \thoſe who have the Le- 
giſlative Authority, to receive the” con- 

tart bribes of places and penſions. to 
ES TED. -- br 


betray them. But we ſhalt have leſs to 
ſay for our ſelves, if we ſuffer the Votes 
of the whole State of Burroughs to be at 
once” influenced by the farming of the 
Cuſtoms. For in other places the impu- 
dence of Bribery has gone no farther. 
than to attack ſingle perſons ; but to en- 
deavour at once to bribe a whole State of- 
Parliament, is an attempt of which it 
fſeemes we only are capable, 

Tet to ſhow how far T am from ſuſ- 
peiting any man of the leaſt bad deſign, 
without a' cauſe, I ſhall ſay, that as 1 
know this buſineſs of the Farm above- 
mentioned was firſt moved without any 
deſign to influence the Votes of the Bur- 
roughs in Parliament ; ſo 1 am willing to 
believe that few of thoſe who have ſince 
atted in this Affair had any ſuch deſign. 
Bat if any man, after due conſideration 
of the evil conſequences which muſt fol- 
low, and are inſeparable from fuch a 
Farm, ſhall ftill perſfist in endeavouring 
zo continue it, he cannot but be an Enemy 
to the Liberties of his Country. : 


Y OY This 


"This is ſo bald aw attempt,-aud. [0 1t- 


conſiſtent withithe freedom of Parliament, 


that till it be removed *tis to be preſunzed 
they will not proceed to any other buſineſs : 
but this obſtruttion once taken away, we 
may hope they will begin with that Aﬀair 
which preſſes moſt, and ia which the Na- 
tion is ſo univerſally concerned, I mean 
that of the African and Indian Company. 
I know ſome will exclaim gif this 
method, and propeſe that the buſineſs of 
the Army may. be firſt taken into.canfiders 
ation, as of more general concernment to 
the Nation whether it fland or be disband: 
ed,. They will not fail to ſay, that befare 
al other things the Kjng's buſineſs (as 
their ſtile runs) ought to be done. To 
this I anſwer, that be wha makes a diſtin» 
(tio between the buſineſs of the Kjng-and 
that of the Country, is a true friend" to 
uetther. Aud if it be conſiger*d, that 
the Ships of the Company are ſailed; that 
Scotland has ngw a greater venture at Seq 
than at any time ſince we have bin a Na- 
tion; that the accidents and misfortunes 
to which an enterprize of this nature is 
| ſubjett, 


" (9) 
(ubjet$, are fa'meny:and fo various, either 
by the loſs of Ships fram the ordinary ha-i . 
zards of the Sea; or Hurricanes ; by (ich- 
nefs. of the” meng-wha for the moſt part- 
are neither accuſtomed to ſuch long Loop 
ages, nor to"Clinmats fa different: from 
their. own ; ky the deatb of "axe or more of 
thafe. to whows"the-coudut? of this Aﬀatr 
is. principally entruſted ; by being dsſap- 
pointed of freſh  Proviſious. when thoſe 
they carry with. them are fpent ; by being 
attackd at Sea or at Lana, before they 
have' fortified a place for themſelves, of a - 
thouſand other accidents, (for all things 
are extremely difficult to. the" firſt wutt» 
dertakers) I fay, if it be conſider d, - thas 
Proviſions, or the ſmalleſt things neceſſav 
falling ſhort bat by a fem gays, have" of+ 
tens bin the ruin of the eureſt Undey> 
takings, and chiefly of thoje of this kind; 
there cannot be' any more ur geut aff air.than 
rhac of providing inceſſantly + [apply far 
the neceſſities of ſo many men as are ou board 
thoſe Ships, who maybe brought under ex+ 
Trandwogeyaſering: by a delay, whilſt 
pur ſtanding - Forces are living at eafe. 
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Eſpecially ſince the Re great a 
, Concern'in this Enterprize, that" T-may 


well ſay all our hopes of ever bein  any'0= 
ther than a poor and Sine Tanry; People: 


are imbarked mith them..." + | 


The reputation and: power of this Nas 


tom 'was formerly very conſiderable as: . 


long. as Armies were compoſed of thoſe. 
 wwmerons Militia's of the Barons. Our. 


Anceſtors have often ſeen 66, 80, or. 1006 
thouſand men under their Enſigns, which 
then might well bear the motto, That none. 
ſboald provoke them unpuniſhed, Since 
, that time, the face of things is quite changs 
ed throughout all Earope ; and the. for- 
mer Milttia's being altogether decay 'd, and 
#0 200d: ones any where Pabliſhed, every 
Country is,obliged to defend it ſelf in time 
of war, and maintain its 7 guns by 
' the force of . Mony ; that 4s, by mercenary 
Troops, 'either of their own, or of other 
Comntries both by Sea and Land. But 
fach . a waſt. expence, the riches of no 
Country is. able to ſupport without a great 
Traae. - In this. great alteration our caſe 
has. been Sanles bad and unfortunate : 


| P for 
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+ ME 
for partly through our own fanlt,” and 
partly by the removal of our Kings into 
another Country, this Nation, of all thofe 
who poſſeſs govd Ports, and lie conveni- 
ently for Trade and Fiſhing, has bin the 
only part of Enrope which did not apply it 
felf' to Commerce ; and poſſeſſing a barren 
Country, in leſs than an age we are ſunk 
to ſo'low'a Condition as: to be deſpiſed by 
all our Neighbours, and made uncapable to 
"repel an injury, if any ſhould be offered: 
fo that now our motto maybe inverted, and 
all may not only provoke,” but fafely tr um- 
ple"npon us. To recover from ſuch a 
"condition, what woutd not any people do? 
What toils would they refuſe ? T owhat ha- 
Zards would they not expoſe themſelves ? 
But if the means by which they are to re- 
"cover, are not only juſt and honorable, 
but*fuch as with reſtoring honor and ſafe- 
ty "to the Nation, may give encourage= 
ment to that excellent, tho now ſuppreſ= 
fed "and almoſt extinguiſhed ſpirit of our- 
People,” and gratify every man in the eaſes 
and pleaſures of Life: 'is it not ſtrange 
- that there ſhould be fouud men among#t 
2 as aa 


(12) 

«s capable to. oppoſe thoſe things-;, eſpeci- 
ally at @ time, when, I may ſay, by no con- 
frivence of any man, but by an unfareſeen 
aud. unexpetted change of the genins of 
this Nation, all their thoughts and incli- 
nations, 4s if 'united and direfted by 4 
bs er . power, ſeem to be turned upon 

Irade, and to conſpire together for its ad- 
wancement, which is the only means t0 re- 
cover as from our preſent wniſerable and 
deſpicable condition ? For hitherto oar 
capuenient Situation and good Harboars, 
er rich Seas and Lakes have bin unpro- 
fitable f0 us; 0 care has bin taken to ſet 
the Poar at work ; and multitudes of Fa- 
walies for want of employment by Trade 
and: Manufattures, go yearly out of the 

 Kvnedommithout any intention toreturn, 
iz Rech & ſtate and condition Hl this Na- , 
tow, it ſeems theſe men find their account 
better, than if our Country were, filled 
with People and Riches, our Firths. co- 
ered with Ships, _ and they ſhould ſee 
every where the marks of what. good Go- 
ernment and Trade are able to prodace. 


But 


tn) 


"But'T ſÞell be told, that 1 go apon # 
mr, ake”; and that no Scots mat is at 


ms "to the African Compabiy : That 
oach his Majeſty ; know moff 
and are moſt entrafted ' 


oſe 4% a 
ry Anu 


fret in the Governnient 0 
ant fach 2s art influente by them; wonld 
only have the Parliament to conſider the 
ftreights arid difficalties his Majeſty 
world be put to, if he ſhould in an ex- 
trabrdinary mitnner encourd 
byreafon, that b*ing Kjng of England, and 
Stat-holder of the United Provinces, ohr 
intereſt 1n this point may come to interfepe 


with that of thoſe 


Nations. 


this Nation, 


e this Tra; 


The 


of - thofe Countries ſolicit, each” tn fu- 
voar of their own Companies : Will not 
thefe men ſo mach as adviſe the Kjng to 
ai Ke impartial juſtice, and to Its 
ws one have the proportionable reward 

is induftry ? O but we have an in 


oO 8 from Caft aft oms 


whith neither the Engliſ 


joy. T fhall not 
v7 who 


or many ws 


nor Datc 


Fo EY: th whey the Rage 
fhall come to a perfett know- 
If of thetr Intereft, thy will be vos. 


wvinced 


, Re at” only. eB 1 


winced that: 


ſetves 'as great atluantages as Scotland : 
But that Scotland offered to both Nations 
_m in that advantage which they had 
rained for themſelves only; and to 

England an equal ſhare. I know the 
Parliament of England took the thing 
warmly at firſt ; but when apon due con- 
ſrderation they found that we had not 
iwven them the leaſt juſt ground of of- 
Fes but on the contrary; made them the 
faireſt offer we could ; it was then let fall, 
and 'has not been mentioned in the laſt 
Seſſion; So that what" theſe Gentlemen 
alledg of his Majeſty's difficulties to ſa- 
rugfy the Engliſh in this point is falſe, 
anleſs by the Engliſh they mean thoſe who - 
having for many years oppreſſed the Eng- 
liſh Colonies in America, are afraid that 
if any Settlement ſhould be made in that 
part of the world by us, under a free Con- 
ftitation, the Engliſh Planters removing 
ro 
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to it, might. occaſion a ftriit inquiry in- 
ta their Gremes, aud their. Pani 
' +T do not hear that the Dutch have pre- 
Jented any Memorial to:his Majeſty: #- 
gainſt our Company, and cannot imagi 
in what terms any ſuch Addreſs, either 
from them or | the Engliſh, can rus. 
Should it be, that his Majeſty ought not 
#0 protett us in our. juſt Rights and Pri- 
 vileges ? That he ſhould break the Laws, 
and violate his Oath by our deſtrattion ? 
. Or andermine us as the Court did the 
. fiſhing Company in K,C's time, and fra(- 
[os ro w# 45 well as that. firſt oo 
attempt to make the Nation conſiderable 2 
+ That there have bin underhand dealings 
(tho without his Majefy's knowledg, 4s 
we ought to believe) the Affair of Ham- 
borough dos ſufficiently demonſtrate; and 
likewiſe that his. Majeſty's Miniſters. 4- 
broad, paid by the Crown of England, are 
-820-more to be looked upon as Miniſters for 
the Crown of Scotland. Since weare ſepa- 
rate Kjngdoms, and have ſeparate "Mimni- 
fters at home, we. ought to have (eparate 
f Mznt- 


| 
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Miniſters abrond ;" eſpettally 18 an Afuir 


wheretn we tay have a ſeparate Intereff 
from England, which muſt always be'3% 
Pitreys of Trade; tho" wmiver fo thconſi- 
derable: Neither ought we to have ſopa- 
rate Miyifters only apon the account: © 
Trade, but upon F/ ottaſions, wherein the 
Honor or Intereſt of the Nation iscon-' 
cerned,” That we havent had them for- 
-merly,” ſince we were under one Kjnw with 
Epgland, "was, T ſappoſe, to ſave char- 


"pes, and becauſe ive truſted to the inipar- 
"tHality of fach as we'juilged to be the Mz- . 
-miſters 'of the Rinp of Great Britain. : 


But now we ure unitecevoetly and: ſure the 
Nation could never have beſtowed mony 


better, than in having a Miniſter at the 


late Treaty of Peace, who might have ob- 
Farned the reeſtabliſhment of the Nation 
tn the Privileges they had in Francegwhith 
was totally n:gletfed : And notwithſtand- 


| ing the great and anproportionable nan- 


bers of Sea and Land Soldiers that"we 
were obliged to furniſh for the ſupport of 
Vantage 


the War, yet not one tittle of 


Now 


017) 

. "Now theſe Gentlemen, at the ſam 
time, would perſwade #45 to pay almoſt as 
many Forces in timeof Peace, as we did 
in time of War ; and like Pharaoh's Tax- 
maſters wonld have us make Brick with- 
out- allowing ns Straw; And alb, that 
theſe. Forces, and the Regiments, which 
tothe conſaming of oar people, we recruit 
in Holland, in caſe of anyrupture abroad 
«pon the account of the Engliſh or Dutch ' 
rrade, may be employed in their De- 
fence, Fi | 
To obviate then part of ſo many ſhame- 
ful things, *tis my opinion, That in Place 
of laying a Land Fax apon the Kyng- 
dom for maintaining Forces to defend S 
Engliſh. and Dutch Trade, we ſhould. 
raiſe one for the.carrying on of 0ar own.: 
- And. (fince the. Nation is ſo. generally 
 concern?d in this Indian Traae, that the 
ruin of it, which; God forbid, may very 
probably - draw along. with it that bf the 
. whole Trade of the Kzngdom, ani a perpe- 
tual diſcouragement from ever attempting 
. any thing conſiderable hereafter) that 4 
twelve-months Ceſs ſhould be levied rh 
| 8 the 


[ ( 'T $ ) 2 
the ſapport. of it ; and that whatſoever 
may be the peades of that mony, by the 
trade of the Company, fhall go to the ea- 
' fing of the Nation from publick  Bar- 
dens, whenever they. ſhall make a Divi- - 
dend of clear profit. For "tis but reaſo- 
nable that,. fince the Company' has bin 
unjuſtly hinter'd of that ſupply of - mony 
which they expetted, and might have had 
from ftrangers, they ſhould have re- 
courſe for redreſs tothe Parliament, who © 
if they ſhall think fit to take ſuch a re- 
ſolation, the Company will be able iname- 
aintely to procure un advance of | Mony 
apors the credit of the Ceſs. 

1. will be alſo. fir, that the Company 
petition the PuMlinment to addreſs his 
Majeſty, that the three ſmall Frigats, 
lately built at the expence of this Nati- 
on, may be uppointed-for a Convoy tothe 
next Ships they fhall ſend out. g 

The' "Parliament having provided for 
this preſſing Affair, 'will (no doubt ) Pro- 
ceed tothe bufineſs of the Forces, and #0 
conſitlet whether z Standing Army fhull 
be kept up \in time of Peace, us in Tie 


of 


(19) 

of War ; for the Arguments uſed to-ton- 
tinne them for a year, may be improved 
#0 keep them up for ever ; eſpecially fince 
we have at this time 4 ſtronger Argn- 
ment againſt them, than 1 hope ſhall ever 
be alledged hereafter ; I mean that of the 


Natiox's being exhauſted of Mony by « 


three yeurs jearcity next t0 4 famine: 
But how long this may continue God only 
knows. 

A long and tedions War, which has 
coſt this Nation much blood, is at length 
exacd in a Peace, Our expence of Trea- 
ſure has bin inconfiderable by reaſon of 
our poverty through want of Trade ; yet 
have we contributed our part, if the 
ſnoalneſs of or Stock be conſidered. But 
in the loſs of onr People, which is an ex- 
pence of Blood and Riches too, we have 
paid a treble proportion. Seven or eight 
thouſand of our Seamen were on board 
the Engliſh Fleet, and two or three thou- 
ſand in that of Hollaud : We had twenty 
Battalions of Foot, and fix Squairows of 
Dragoons here and in Flanders, Beſides, | 
I am credibly informed, that every fifth - 
B 2 _— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tity and Plenty muſt needs produce. And 


{(; J 


man inthe Engliſh Forces was either of 
this Nation, .or Scots-Iriſh, who are a 
peaple' of the ſame. blood with us. All 


theſe, by a modeſt. computation, may a- 
eount to thirty thouſand. men. This I 
only mention. to anſwer the Reproaches of 
thoſe who  vilify. us as an .inconſiderable 


people, and ſet a mean value on the ſhare 


- we have born in this War, IT am aawil- 


ling to. ſpeak of the returns that have 
bin made to us for 'oar afſiftance, by re- 
Faſing to oar Soldiers the Donative given 
to thoſe who had ſerved no" better than 
they, and by preſſing our Seamen, contrary 
tothe Law of Nations. Now tho reſent- 
ing the laſt of theſe daring \the War, 


- would have mark'd us out for diſaffection 


and Jacobitiſm ; yet we ought to hope it 
may be mentioned at this:time without 
ffence. But ſomemwill ſay,\that the Blef- 
ings\'of Peace are fo great, that not on- 
ly.the Calamities of War, but even Af- 
fronts and Injuries from our Neighboars, 


ought to.be forgot and drowned in the 


Joys, which the hopes of Eaſe, Tranquil 


Hie 


(2r) 
zndeed T ſhould be contented, that all ye-' 
ſentments were ſacrificed to fuch charm- 
ing hopes, if they had any real foundati- 
on, But wethave a Peace, and yet muſt 
not reap any benefit by it ; a poor Couns 
try is to maintain almoſt as many Forces 
as they aid in time of War ; a Nation 
endeavouring to ſet up Manufattures, 
and to advance Trade, muſt ſtill ſee their 
people conſumed, by continuing on foot 
Mercenary Forces. >; neg) 

- I. ſpall not inſift upon the Arguments 
that may be* brought againſt Standing 
Farces, nor. go about to ſhow how incon= 
ſpent they are with Liberty, T ſhall nos 
mention 'the Examples of almoſt all the 
Nations of Europe, who by keeping up 
ſach Forces in time of Peace are become 
Slaves. This has bin fully made out by 
divers Treatiſes which have bin lately 
pabliſhed, and are in the hands of moſt 
men, Perhaps alſo it will be ſaid, that TI 
am not to ine upon the point of Right 
in this Caſe, ſince there is no Article in 
our Claim of Right to declare the keeping 
up of a Standing Army in time of Peace, 
Wo? B 3 with- 
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without conſent of Parliament, to be a> 
gainſt: Law: Tet thoſe who are of that 
opinion ſhould. conſider, that the Eft ates 
of this Ryngdow have made the keeping 
up of a Standing Army, in time of Peace, 
mithout conſent of Parliament, an Arti- 
cle in the Forfaulture of the Iate Kjng 
James, But it ſeems we muſt uſe more 
modeſt Arguments than fuch as natarally 
ariſe from. the hazard our Liberty may 
run, by allowing Standing Forces, or fy 

any. Right we have to. pretend that *tis 4- 
gainſt the Conſtitution of our Govern- 
ment to impoſe thens npon 1s, and be ob- 
liged to bring all our reaſons from our ne- 
celfaties and inability to maintain any. In- 
deed, as this is the moſt modeſt, ſo ſurely 
"tis the ſtrongeſt Argument ; for ſach 
Forces.are not to be maintained, without: 
encreaſing the Poverty of this Country, 
and reducing it at length to utter deſola- 
tron. 'Tis hard if the Charges of 4a 
Government ſhould be the ſame in time 
of. Peace, or even come near the expence 
that was perhaps requifite to be made in 
time of War ; ſuch 4 Nation car never 


hope 
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hope to be .1n. a flouriſhing fate. Now 
45 onr condition will not permit us to keep 
up theſe : Forces, ſo T can fee no reaſon 
why we fhould do it if we could. There 
# no pretence for them, except only to 
keep' a few wretched Highlanders in or- 
der ; which mught be eaſily doxe by 4 due 
execution of our old Laws made for that 
purpoſe, . without the help of any Fort or 
Gariſon. We are at a great diffauce 
from any other Enemy, _ cannot juſtly 
fear an _— from beyond ſo great 4 
Sea as muſt be paſſed to come at us. And 
tho during the late War we were ſome- 
times under the apprehenſions of ſuch an 
Invaſion," yet the Enemy was not ſo im- 
prudent to put it to the hazard, 

. But ſome will ſay, that the late Ryus 
Tames has ſtill many Partizans in this 
Nation, that we have always bin, and ſtill 
are a divided People, and that there are 
many ill men among#t us : They have alſo 
the confidence ſtill to tell us of an Inva- 
fron upon Scotland by the French Kyng ; 
who to cover this probable deſign, has 
delivered up ſuch vaſt Countries, and 

B 4 


places 
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placts of ſuch great importance. :\ Why:do 
they not alſo v4 that"as a mMan-euery any 
after he is born,” 1s neater tos td, Jo 
are we every day after. the Peace-ntarer to 
- War? The party.ofthe late Kyng Fames 
was always inſignificant, and is.\naw 'be- 
. come @ jeſt, If. the Government will en 
courage good men, \they will -need no 
Standing Forces to feoure themſelues from 
the bad, For of. what uſe can any Mili- 
tia be ſuppoſed to be, that is.wat-fit "to 
preſerve the quiet. of a Countty remote 
from enemies 4ntime of Peace'$.: 
Thoſe of the  Presbyterian perſmaſion 
ſhoald, T think, bethe laſt of. all wen to 
eſtabliſh an Army ; for whatever they may 
promiſe to themſelves, "tis certain that 
either upon his Majeſty's death,” or upon 
| alterations of meaſures, and changes of 
aiſpoſutions in the minds of the: Members 
of future Parliaments, it will be always 
4 ſure Rod for thebacks of thaſe who have 
Jo many enemies." But men are. blind in 
Proſperity, forgetting Adwverſity and the 
wiciſſutudes of human Aﬀairs.. And it 
were but reaſonable that thoſe of that pere 


ſwaſion, 


"O03 
waſion,: who in the late Kyng James's 
Yer made jo falſe a ſtep as Os to 
have proved fatal to our Liberties, ſhould 
now think of, uaking ſome amends, and 
ſpowing. that they have profited by their 
error; and are not (as they expreſs them- 
ſelves) time-ſervers. 

Bat to diſcover the true reaſon why 
Standing Forces are deſigned tobe kept up 
in this Nation in time of Peace, we need 
only look back on the uſe that was ' made of 
hem daring-the lateWar. Por after t 
reduction of the Highlands they: ſerved 
only for a ſeminary to the forces of this 
Nation that were with his Majeſty in 
Flanders, the beſt of their men being 
drawn out yearly far recruiting | thoſe. 

Forces. This alſo proves that his Ma 
jeſty knew very well, that there was no ha+ 
zard from the Inwaſions I mentioned be- 

fare : . For if there had bin any real danger 
of that kind, he would not have weakned 
the Forces in this Rjngdom ſo conſider- 
ably. I am wery far from diſapproving 

' bis Majeſty's Conduit tn that Aﬀair ; I 

dp on the contrary bighly commend his 
#1 gs Wiſdom 


(26) 

Wiſdom init, ant think it to have bin 
the beſt uſe that could be made of Forces 
x this Country, whilft the War continu- 
ed, But muſt we intimeof Peace be tax- 
ed yam » weaſare to maintain Forces, 
which upon occaſion are to ſerve for the 
defence of two of the richeſt Nations in 
the world ; Nations that have manifefted 
their unwillingneſs to let us into the leaſt 
ap with them in Trade, from 
ppich all our Riches, if ever we have apy, 
wuſt ariſe? This is to load a poor Nati- 
on with'T axes, and to oppreſs them with 
Soldiers in order to procure Plenty and 
Riches $0 other Countries, of which they 
are uot \to have the leaſt ſhare. Rich 
aud opulent Nations are to enjoy the be- 
nefits of the Peace,” and we are to ſuffer, 
that they may enjoy them with ſecurity, 
Therefore I am of opinion, that ſince 
we can expet# uo advantages from our 
Neighbours or Allies, we do our ſelves 
right, by refuſing to maintain any Stands 
bs Als a we behoof, becauſe we 
need none for our own defence, and that 
our Militia may be ſuffictent on all occaſt- 


ans 


; (97) . | 
ops where force is neteſſary. Eighty four 
thouſand pounds, which is the Sum pro- 
poſed for the yearly maintenance of Stand- 
ing Forces, 13 as mueh mony'to #s;" as two 
Millions five hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds is to England, finve we can- 
not pretend to above the thirtieth part of 
their Wealth, And yet that Nation at+ 
lows bat three hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds for the forces they keep on foot ; 

"which ſum 12000 pounds is more 
than the. thirtieth part, Tf it be ſaid 
that England allows more for their Fleet 
thax for their Land Forces; 'T anſwer, 
it ought to be conſidered that England” 
with all its Riches maintains only five 
Millions and half of People, and that 
Scotland upon a thirtieth part maintains 
4 million and half. Eighty four thoafand 
poands laid out: yearly in Husbandry, Ma. 
nuefattures aud Trade, may do great things. 
in Scotland, and not only maintain (tho 
in « different way of living) all thoſe Of 
fieers Fm $ Ati which theſe _ 
are deſigned to conſift, but alſo vaſtly en- 
rich this Nation; whereas great numbers 
of 
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of Soldiers. produce nothing bat beggery 
?n any: place. People a" or in Manu- 


faltares; Husbandry and Trade, make con- 
Jumption. as. well. «s Soldiers, and their 
labour and-induſtry is. an overplus of 
Wealth, to..the Nation, whilſt Soldiers 
conſume tmice as much as they pay for, and 
bvue idle. 

"Ts,,0t the leaſt. misfortune of this 
Country, that the younger Sons of the. 
Nobility and Gentry, have in all times 
had: their inclinations ' debauched to :an 
zale, for the moſt part criminal, and - 
moſt always unprofitable ſort of Lefe ;-1 
mean that of a Soldier of Fortune. Their. 
Talents might have bin much better em- 
ployed in [rade and Husbanary to the im- 
provement of their Country, and increaſe 
of their. Reerimony. | Let us beginto 
come 0 "from ach rainous ways of liu- 
7g ;, and if we deſign to-carry ona great 


Trade, let us employ men capable to. ma- 
4 it. . From all theſe Conſiderations I 
, That the keeping up of any Standin 
FA in time of Peace is not only Wa 
but deftruifive to the well being of this 
Nation. If 


(29) 
Tf it be objetted, that this would take 
_away'even'the ordinary Guards; I anſwer, 
that whilſt we had a Kjng reſiding in 
Scotland, he had- no other Guard than 
- forty. Gentlemen; and now when'we have - * 
no. Kjng amongit us, we muſt have a 
ſquadron of Horſe: and two battalions of 
Foot, with the titleof Guards, But 1 
would know what Guards they are we muſt 
keepup. Are they thoſe who yielded up the 
rank :of the: Nation and dignity T- 
Crown, if it have any prehemineace above 
a Commonwealth ? 1 am. far from filead- 
ing for mutiny againſt a General, or diſobe« 
dience to a Kjng ; but when the meaneſt 
Officer thinks himſelf injured in his Rank, 
he demands his Paſs,ana will ſerve nomore; 
neither is he:blamed by any Prince for 
for: dotng. "Tf. the: Officers of that body 
would. have. dont as: much for the honour 
of \ their Country, ſure they: woald have 
merited his: Majeſty's eſteem; and deſerued 
rewards fromthe Nation. But how they 
can: pretend to be.kept up after an attion 
that our Anceſtors: would have thought 
fo deſerve not only breaking, but 4 deci- 
II * mat 10n 
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mation: to precede it, I cannot imagine. 
1 know | there are many brave Gentlemen 


"3 them who were mach grieved at the 


«110g 
thing, but Yhey had a bad example from 
the then commanding Officer ; and tis to 
be feared that his advancement 'to the 


place of the greateſt military Traft and 


dmportance in the Kjngdom, may by his 
Majeſty's enemies be imputed to that atti- 


: But after all we ave told, that if we will 
_ up Standing Forces we.-ſhall have an 

of Habeas Corpus, This would be « 
wiſe bargain : here is a-price for our Lt- 
berry; ſare we may expet} an mmeuſe 
Sum, and a ſecurity without exception. 
No, no, but you ſball have an Ad of 
Partiament for the freedom of your Pev- 
ſons, tho there be never ſo many Standing 
Forces inthe Kjngdom 3. that is, we fbail 
hve the Law on our fide; and another 
ſbatt have the force, and then let nature 
work. If there be no danger that Stands 
&g Forces ſhould violzte the Law, there 
Bs no danger from them. wa 


There 


Ry 
T here is no pretence to ſpeak of a Ceſs 
or Land-Tax for maintaining Forces, be« 
fore the buſineſs of the Army be taken in- 
to conſideration ; and one would think, i 
the Army be disbanded, it ſhould not 
mentioned at all. Tet *tis certain that 
fach men as would recommend themſelves 
by a pretended Loyalty, will not fail to 
tell us, that we ought to be at the leaſt as 
liberal to his preſent Majeſty, who has re- 
deemed as from Popery and Slavery, as 
we were to King James, who would have 
brought us under both : and tho they now 
pretend that a Ceſs for Life will not be fo 
much as mentiond in the approaching Sef- 
, we know wery well their condutt in 
that Affair will be regulated upon the dij- 
. poſition they find in the Parliament t0 
grant or refuſe it; aud that if they con- 
ceive'uny hopes of obtaining (0 conſider- 
able u Jewel to the Crown, they will be 
fare to bring in that Aﬀair when leaſt ex- 


The giving his Majefly a Land-Tes 
auring Life, and jo great a one as that 
granted to the late Kzng James, with the 


Revenue 


(42). 
Revenat already ſettled on him for 'the 
. fame term, makes it impoſſible for the 

Subjett to grve more, ana conſequently is 
of all thoſe Afﬀairs that can come before 
any Parliament the greateſt, and' of the 
higheſt importance; ſince it tends to the 
making Parliaments 'leſs neceſſary, and 
conſequently to the aboliſhing them, with 
the antient conſtitution of Government in 
this Nation. I | 

Thoſe who have the honour to adviſe 
his preſent Majeſty, if they be true lovers 
of the Monarchy, -ought to have a care of 
treading in the former footſteps, and: a- 
_bove all ſhun to adviſe him to deſire thoſe 
things of the Parliament which: Kyng 
James defired and obtained, It were their 
duty by" all means, to endeavour a fair 
underſtanding and a continual good tor- 
reſpondence between Kzng and People, 
which certainly is the'only true ſupport of 
Monarchy, Now there are no occaſions 
of entertaining and increaſing that confi- 
dence, and thoſe mutual good Offices that 
ſhould, like regular Tides, ebb and. flow 
between Kjng - and People, greater than 
w ; 9 | thoſe 


RM .--, | 
thoſe of "Parliaments. ' Endeavonrs to. 
take away. the frequenty of Parliaments, 
are endexoonrs to take way thoſe fy -—4 

ood Offices between” King and People. 

he Kjng ftands in wed of Mony, the 
People of. pood Laws,” which their Reprt= 
fentatives'and his preat' Council offer to 
him, \that they may haut his ſandion, 
and that he may provide for their due ex- 
ecution, Mony may be given at once, 
for a long time, or for ever ; but good 
Laws cannot be ſo enafted, the occaſion 
and neceſſity of them diſcovering it ſelf 
only from" time to time : And if the one, 
go without the other, the mutaal good 

Offices, and conſequently the mutaal con- 
fidence between Kyng and People ceaſes, , 

' Tt may be farther conſidered, that the 
Kjng has the power of calling Parlia> 
ments ; and that by giving him for Life 
all that we can grve, we al make Pay- 
liaments unneceſſary to him, If any man 

ſaggeſt that it is a crime to ſuſpett that ſo 
good and juſt a Prince as his preſent Ma- 

Jeſty is, will not always do what is for the 

zood of bis People; 1 ch that I _ 
A all 


(34) 

tee deference, reſpeft and eſteem for his 
Majeſty that awy Subject ought to; have ; 
but. it were a fulſame piece of... flattery for 
ax}man to ſay, that he cannugt: he influ- 
enced. by bad. Counſel, or that he- is not 
| ſubject to. theſe \frailties of miſtake. and 
prejudice, from which no mortal was.ever 
frees: and Princes always moſt. ſubject to 
throagh. the ſuggeſtions and bad Offices of 
I _ ſe that h Ma- 

ut tet us ſuppoſe that his preſent M 

Je[ty will never Tn the Fes uſe of 
this Tax, who. ſball. ſecure us his Sacceſ- 
for. will not? If it be ſaid that *tis only 
for, his preſent Majeſtythis Tax is deſired, 
and that it is in the power of the Parlia- 
ment to refuſe it to the- Succeſſor ; 1 ſay, 
"web what probability will it, and with 
what face can it be refuſed to him? Theſe 
men deſire it for his preſent Majeſty be- 
cauſe Kjng James had it, tho he made 
bad aſe of it ; the Succeſſor ſhall deſire 
#t becauſe his preſent Majeſty had it, and 
made good uſe of it ; I think his Argas+ 
ment is ſtronger. So that tho this be 
ſaid to be only for the Life of his preſent 
7 Majeſt), 


ow 


(35) 
Majeſty, yet upon the matter it is for 
> Mx Sy F need not tell you hl 
conſequence, our Parliaments ſhall be abo- 
liſhed, onr Kjngs ſhall become Tyrants, 
and we of Subjeits, flawes. : 

But if we look more. nearly into this de- 
mand, I doubt not it will appear very grofs. 
Daring the late War, Land Taxes were 
only demanded from year to 'year, and we 
gave them chearfully, in hopes that a few 
. years would put an end to that charge, 
When we had undoubted reaſons to believe 
there would be a Peace, they were demand- 
ed to be given for two years; and' now 
God has BRſed us with it, if they be de- 
manaed during his Majeſty's Life, will 
not this look as if we were to have a Stand- 
ing Army auring the ſame time ? hs 

A Land Tax during his Majefffs 
Life, is a French Taille for that time. 


And we ought not to forget that we are\. 


beginning, to the preat advantage of the. 

Neves, os make Joints ſmall pak 7 

Trade ; but if it be not incouraged, and” 

much more if it be nipt in thebud, there is 

an end of all our _— Oneof tht great- 
2 


eſe 
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eft things in Trade, is to incourage Ex- 
portation ; and *tis known that the great- 
. eſt Commodity of this Kjngdom is Corn : 
zf. there be a Land Tax on thoſe whoſe 
chief riches conſiſt in Corn, they cannot 
fell it ſo cheap to the Merchant, that he 
can make any profit by exporting it. 

. As for the Arguments of thoſe who 
are for this Tax, I need anſwer none of 
them ; they are, To ſave the trouble and 
expence of frequent Parliaments ; and be- 
cauſe the Nation did truſt Rjng James 
with this Tax, who made bad aſe of it, 
(4a modeſt and a ſenſible Argument!) Are 
they not afraid it (ſhould be ſaid, that 
thoſe who adviſe the Kjng to ask the ſame 
truſt King James had, may adviſe him 
likewiſe to the ſame things; for which 
King James demanded it ? Sare I am, 
that many who plead for this now, are the 
ſame Perſons who did the like for King 

Fames.: and as for the expence occaſion- 
ed. by frequent Parliaments, TI believe 
there is neither Shire nor Borough but 
will find Perſons very willing to repreſent 
them, without putting them to any charge. 


(37) 
T know *tis commonly ſaid in this Kjng- 
dom, that Parliaments do more hurt than 
good; but it is becauſe they are never cal- 
led unleſs to impoſe mony : will it mend 
the matter to lay on at once, and for Life, 
as much as the Nation is able to pay ? 
We were getting ſome _ Laws for our 
Mony, but then we ſhall be excluded from 
that benefit. | 

In a word, oar Forefathers had two 
ſecurities for their Liberties and Proper 
ties, they had both the Sword aid the 
Purſe : The Sword antiently was in the 
hand of the Subject, becauſe the Armies 
then were compoſed of the Vaſſals who de- 
pended on the Barons, That Secarity is 
gone ; ſhall we throw the other after it, 
and thereby I may very well ſay, diſſolve 
the Conſtitution, and the Monarchy ? 
For a Government is not only a Tyran= 
ny, when tyrannically exerciſed ; but alſo 
when there is no ſufficient caution in the 


Conſtitution that it may not be exerciſed 


tyrammically. 

When the Parliament has put an end © 
to the Aﬀairs beforementioned, it were to 
GC 3 be 
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be wiſhed that this being the firſt Seſſion 
ſince the concluſion of the Peace, and af- 
zer ſo long a Way, they would paſs ſome 
AT to eaſe the minds, and take away 
the fears and apprehenſions of many men 
who are ſtill obnoxious to the Law, of 
whom the greater part are abroad ; and 
all of brwakly 28 at home and abroad, for” 
want of an At of Indemnity, made de- 
Jperate, and only fitted to involve others 
in the ſame untaſy and diftratting Cir- 
cumſt ances under which they themſelves 
live. But Aits of Indemnity are the 
worſt and moſt pernicious of all. Laws to 
the well being of any Government, unleſs 
the moſt netorions offenders be firſt puniſh- 
ed; and in ſuch oo only incouragements 
ro new Tranſoreſſions, deftroying the real 
ſecarity of all Government, and effett of 
all Laws, by giving an intire impunity to 
rhe attempts 4ainſ both. Sothat there 
ſeems to be an abſolute neceſſity,. both of 
making an example of the notorious ene- 
mes to the Liberties of this Country, and 
givipg a general Pardon to the reſt ; if 
we will eizþer, ſecure the Government for 
CEO, I 


(39) . 
wu arte from endeavoiits to ihffednuce 
Arbitrary Power, -cut up the Party of the 
late "Kjng James by the roots ; or quiet 
the 'minas of the people, and remove the 
animoſities that may remain in a Nation 
wherein two or more parties have bin Jn- 
flamed againſt each other, to the ruin. 4 
the publick Liberty; and extinguiſh the 
memory of thoſe Fattions for ever. 

When *tis confeſsd and acknowledged, 
that there have bin bold attempts and 
treacherous prattiſes to deſtroy the Reli- 
gion, overturn the Conſtitution of Go- 
vernment, and ſuppreſs the Liberty of 4 
Nation, 'and yet no example made of the 
Adviſers, and thoſe who have bin emi- 


ently ſabſervient to ſuch deſigns ; ſach. 


a People has as much laid the Foundation 
of their own Tuin, 'as if they had de- 
clared that thoſe who ſhall hereafter ingage 
themſelves in the like attempts, need fear 
0 puniſhment. Upon # Revolution fol- 
lowed by a War, circumſtances of Aﬀairs 
may be fach, that till the War be at an 


end, "tis not fit to paniſh great Offer . 
ders, But there was no reaſon, 07 any Get, 


C 4 well 


4 


welk-groanded political, conſideration, why 
immediatly upon the late Revolution,.\the 
moſt. notorious .of thoſe Offenders ſhould 
not have bin ay ery : by which means 
we ſbould. have bin dilivered. from our 
worſt men, who have ſince bin. very bad 


inſtruments in Aﬀairs, and have terris 
fed the reſt by their example : We might 
then have quieted the minds of the. people 
by. an : Indemnity ; brought the:Nation to 
4 ſettlement, arid prevented the War 
which enſaed in this Country... Tet..(be- 
cauſe in matters of prudence men. are 0 
different ſentiments, tho it ſhould be 
granted, that during the War it was zot 
fit to make any examples, what pretence 
can there be now of exempting from. pu- 
niſhment thoſe who have bin. otoriouſly 
criminal, both under the late Reigns, and 
under this * Which when it is done, mhat 
conjuntture 4 time can be ſo proper for 
pling tbe healing Remedy of an A of 
Indemnity. and ON, View to the reſt, as 
the preſent, by reaſon of the Peace ? 
... Defore the Revolution, the Conrt had 
vin 7. 4 formed Conſpiracy againſt on 
Reb: 
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Religion and Liberties of this'Nation; 
nor was there uny- art to introduce Arbi- 
trary Power, or ſubvert var Religion, 
for. which the late Reigns wanted willing 
Inftrunments ; and many endeavonred to 
ſignalize themſelves in the ruin of their 
Country. Tet no man has bin made avs 
Example, to deter others from the like 
Crimes, It will I know be thought hard. 
ts mention the puniſhing of Offences com- 
mitted ſo many years ago, when many of 
the Offenders are dead; and ſome men 
will judg it fitter to bury all in a general 
Aft of Oblivion, To this T anſwer, that 
having bin highly to blame for negletting 
hitherto to puniſh the Enemies of ' our 
Liberty, this ought to oblige us the 14- 
ther to make an example of thoſe who are 
fill living. And to convince us of this 
neceſſity, we need only to conſider what 
Crimes thoſe men would not have puniſh- 
ed, nor the leaſt example made of any 
that have bin guilty of them; ana whe- 
ther the [uffering them to paſs unpuniſb- 
ed, will aot bring 4 guilt upon the Na+ 
tion which may not eaſily be expiated. - 

| ' — Paublick 
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Publick and private Injuries ave of a ve- 
ry different -natere; 'and tho we are com- 
manded to forgive the laſt, yet thoſe who 
have Power and Right, are required, un- 
der the greateſt penalties, to puniſh the 
other, eſpecially where the Crimes are enor- 
ons, Bat if the Parliament ſhould fol- 
low the advice of thoſe men, they are not 
to puniſh any violent Proceedings, ille- 
gal and. arbitrary Impriſouments, Fines, 
ſbments, and Marders ander  pre- 
text of Law, that were ſet 0n-foot, en- 
couraged, and committed by thoſe evil 
Coanfellors.. mentioned in his Majeſty's 
Detlaration, in order to alter the Reli- 


2100 and Government of this Nattos, : 


and in place of them to introduce Pop 
and' Slavery. They are not to puni 
whoſe, who to recommend themſetves to the 
late Kznes, by their Intereſt, Power, and 
Credit. in the Parliament, got to be ex- 
atted moſt cruel and aunchriftian Laws, 
for perſecuting a great part of this Na- 
tion upon the account of their religions 
Opinions, which they could not quit with- 
oat violating their Conſcignces : They are 
#21 | not 


201 to- puniſh thoſe Privy Connſelloys who 
went further than thoſe very Laws would 
allow them, in a'thouſand arbitrary and 
illegal proceedings, Ew, ont Orders to 
invade ſach as diſſented from them only 
 #n religious matters, with an Army coms 
poſed for the moſt part of barbarows 
Highlanders, who. hunted them from 
Hill to Hill, to force'them to take Arms, 
that they might have a pretext to deſtroy 
them utterly, 'They are not to puniſh 
thoſe who gave Orders to impoſe” illegal 
and” unwarrantable Oaths upon all per- 
fons, even on. ſilly women that might be 
found travelling in the ordinary Road, 
and to ſhoot them immediately dead, if 
they ſhould refuſe the ſame, Nor ar 
they to puniſh thoſe who put them in exe- 
cution. Do Presbyterians in particular 
imagine, that if they neglett their daty- 
in puniſbing theſe men, they will avoid the 
guilt of the innocent blood ſhed in thoſe 
times? \ Are ſuch things to be pardoned 
as private Injuries * 'The making our 
Courts of Juſtice, particularly that of 
the Seſſion, to be the Inſtruments of ſub- 

| Jecting 
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7 EC 
jeting all men to arbitrary Power, are 
things to be paſſed over in ſilence, and no 
account to be taken of them, Thoſe who 
adviſed and drew a Proclamation, de- 
claring the late King James his abſolute 
Power in expreſs terms, are not to be 
queſtioned Far it, If the Parliament 
pals over theſe things without making any 
example of the Offenders, they make a 
Precedent for aboliſhing the puniſhment 
of all enormous Crimes for ever, ſince 
there never can be greater than theſe. 
Shall there be no examples made of . Cri- 
' minals for enormities of ſach a general 
influence and concernment, in a Nation 
where a poor man for ſtealing a little food, 
is for Examples ſake (let what I ſay be 
conſidered) i for Examples ſake puniſhed 
with death ? If there can be no ſtop put to 
the leaſt of Crimes, but by the puniſhment 
of ſome of thoſe that are guilty; can there 
be any remedy againſt the abettors of Ar- 
bitrary Power, if no example be made of 
them ? Can that Government be ſaid to be 
{ccure, where there is no puniſhment, but 
rewards for conſpiracies againſt its Con- 
ſtitution? 
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flitation ? *Tis true that" it may be fit to 


overlook ſome Crimes, wherein extraorg- 


dinary numbers of men are concerned, but 
zot extraordinary Crimes, nor the moſt 
gatlty of the Criminals. : 

It was thought fit to forbear the pu- 
niſhment of the evil Counſellors men- 
tioned in his Majeſty's Declaration for 
ſome time : That forbearance has laſted 
to this day ; and we have ſo little hopes 
of | ſeeing any diſcouragement put upon 
thoſe. who . ſhall promote Arbitrary Go- 


vernment in time to come, by an exem- 


plary puniſhment of the moſt notorious 
Offenders unider the late Reigns, that 
notwithſtanding many new provocations, 
and reiterated treaſons under this, they 
have not only hitherto eſcaped puniſhment, 
but have bin alſo encouraged. For not 
long after the Revolution, the moſt con= 
fiderable of them (I do not ſpeak of thoſe 
who took Arms) entred into new Conſpi- 
+ 74cies apainſt their Country, to betray it 
axis to the late Kjng James, and took 
the Oaths to this Kjng, that they might 
-have the better opportunity to bring _ 
Fre 
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the other... Yet after. all this his Majeſty 
was adviſed to put ſome of them into the 
moſt importaut places of truſt in the 
Kingdom. What are we then to expect, 
if we ſhall not. now proceed to make ſome 
' examples, but that they, and men of the 
like principles, will inſiuuate themſelves 
#nto all: the places of truſt ; and have 
the power as well as the will to throw us 
into priſons, and by their pernicioas 
Comnnſels to betray his preſent Majeſty in- 
to the ſame misfortunes that were brought 
upon the late Kzng? Is it not enoagh, 
that the puniſhment of thoſe who en- 
deavoured to enflave us under the late 
| Retgns, has bin delayed till now? Becauſe 
they have renewed the ſame Prattices un- 
der this,” muſt it ſtill be delayed, to the 
end that (as they have already done in the 
Afﬀair of Glenco) they may continue to 
grove his Majeſty the (ame bad Counſel 
' with which the late Kjngs were poiſoned ? 
Now, to pardon them” we have this en- 
couragement, that having paſſed over 
former Crimes, we embolden them to 
. Commit new, apd to give freſh wounds 
fo 


| (47) 
tathat Country mhich. has already, ſo af-. 
ten bled under their hands. E 


_ When the. greateſt Offenders, are pus 
niſhed, an Ai of Indemnity. will: be as 
zeceſſary to the well-being of this Nation 
as Peace it ſelf, ſince there can, be no eafa 
or quiet without it, Bat ſo little hopes . 
have. we of this, that " the evil 
Counſellors, againſt whom his Majeſty 
did. ſo juſtly declare, hive at eaſe; an Att 
(as.we are told) is to be brought into. the 
Parliament for. baniſhing So 51775 
ſure, many thouſands. of inconſiderable 
people who cannot be charged with Crimes 
any wy Fg xo t gt ana ſome 
of them. free of the leaſt appearance. 
Lf me  erattio aA. the #34 
fers of theſe things, have even thoſe wha 
are beſt affeited to the Government Fan 
apon them ? One might reaſonably think 
that ſuch things may be fit to keep up. the 
Party of the late Kyng James, and fright 
the Nation into a belief of the neceſſity of 
continuing a Standing Army, that th 
may be fit to lead men of Eſtates, or to 
oy. 


Ww 
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who have any thing to loſe, into ſnaves 
_ both at Fon and aa Y Ln in 

France, where the late Kang James is 
fill ſuffered} by pretending correſpon- 

nce or converſation with ſuch as may 
oh obnoxious to the Law : But no man can 
* faſpeF the worſt of Counſellors of fuch 

deſigns, And er T coafeſs Ze at 
4 / ; for ſach vaſt numbers of peo- 
ple were 'never yet baniſhed for crimes af ' 

State : nor dos the multitude ever ſuffer 
for them, except only in barbarous Coun: 
tries. If it be ſaid that ill men may have 
deſigns againſt his Majeſty's Life, and 
rr - fo be bevied, I Fry 
Nothing is more likely to araw on ſuch a 
miſchief, than extraordinary ſevertties 
uſed againſt them. For nothing aos ſo 
much fit a man for ſuch an attempt, as 
deſpair ; againſt which no diſtance of place 
can long protett. | | 

My opinion therefore is, that an At 
of Indemnity (exceping only Aſſaſſins and 
other notorious Criminals, whom we can- 
not at preſent reach) ts more . ſutable 
70 


049) 

to o8Fppefent tondition, thitn uy Af 
of  Bariftowent : and that” th "proeuee 
the Nation fo rear 4 bleſſing, WP 1- 
lament fpould proceetl; without © delay, 
to the pantfhine of the promeſt Ob inn} 
nals, both of this and the laſt Reigns, 
without which an. Oblivion will be one 
of the greateſt Injuries that can be done 
£0 We, | 


IT ſhall only add, That there is 
ground fo believe ſome men will endea- 
vour to perſwade the Parliament to take 
this Afﬀair into conſideration before all 


others; betauſe it was the firſt thing 
done in the laſt Seſſion of the Engliſh 
Parliament , and the Bill having paſt 
there almoſt without debate, they will make 
uſe of that as an Argument why it ſhould 
do fo here. What the conſiderations were 
which moved that Parliament to do ſo, I 
will not preſume to determine, neither is 
it my buſineſs : Circumſtances of Aﬀairs 


may be different in different Nations : . 


Sare I am, that in this particular they 
Nu D are 
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are different, that a greater number of 
wen, in; proportion to the people in each 
Nation, well fall under aneaſy circum- 
ſtances by ſuch an Att in Scotland, than 
has bin found to have done in England, 


(2) 
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The ſecond Diſcourſe 
 . Concerning the 
AFFAIRS of. SCOTLAND, 


Written in the Yexr 1698, 


—HE Aﬀairs of which T have 
ſpoken in the preceding Diſs 
courſe, are ſuch as the preſent 
conjuniture makes a proper ſub= 

ett for the approaching Seſſion of Parlt- 
ament : but there are many other things 
which reqaire no leſs,their care, if the ur= 
ent and preſſing diſtreſſes of the Nation 
j conſider'd. T ſhall therefore with all 
dae reſpect to the Parliament offer my 
opinion concerning two, which T preſume 


to be of that nature. 
D 2 The 


( wg? J- 
The firſt thing which T hambly and 
compa propoſes ther Honourable Court 
is, that they would take into their conſt- 
deration the .condztion of ſo many thou- 
ſands of vir Peop who are at this. ahy ay- 
ing for want of Bread, And to perſwade 
them ſeriouſly to:apply themſelves to ſo in- 
aiſpenſible a duty, they have all the induce- 
ments which\ thoſe moſt power fat\ emotions 
of the Soul, Terror and Compaſſion, can 
produce. Becauſe: from aunwhol{om Food 
diſeaſes are ſo multiplied among the poor 
People, that if ſome courſe be not taken, 
this Famine may very probably. be. followed. 
by. a, Plague ;, and then what man 1s there 
even of- thoſe wha ſit in Parliament that 
can” be fare he ſball- eſcape ®. And what 
man is there in this Nation, if he have 
any Compaſſion, who muſt not gruag him- 
ſelf every nice bit aud every delicate mor- 
ſel he pats. in. his Mouth, mhen he con- 
ſiaers that ſo many are;alreaty dead, and 
Jo many at that minute. ſtragling with 
death, nat for want of Bread but of 
Grains, which T am creably informed. 
have bin eaten by ſome Families, ' even 
| daring 
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daring the preceding... yewrs \of Scaretty. 
And muſt pot every. unpeceſſary br anch;of 
our expence, or the leaft. finery in gar 
Houſes, Clothes or Egttpage, reproushigs 
with our barbarity, ſo long 'as People born 
with naturat Endowments, perhaps tot 
inferior to our own, . and. fellow Citizens, 
periſh for want of things abſolutely meceſ- 
ſary to life ? | ITT 

But not to inſiſt any more upon the ne- 
preſentationof ſo great aCalamity, which 
if drawn in proper colours, and only ac- 
cording to the preciſe truth of things, muſt 
caſt the minds of all honeſt men into thoſe 
convulſions which ought meceſſarily t0::e 
compoſed before they can calmly coruſter \of 
4 remedy ; \and becauſe the particulars of 
this great diſtreſs are ſufficiently knowk-to 
all, 1 fball proceed to' ſay, that tho per- 
haps upon the great want of Bread, 06ca- 
ſroned by the continued bad ſeaſons:of "this 
and the three preceding years, the evil'be 
greater and more orafins than at anytime 
in our days, yet there have always btnin 
Scotland ſuch numbers of poor, as bywo 
regulations could ever be orderly provuitied 
| D 3 for ; 


2 
for ; and vhis Country hgs always ſwarm d 
with ſuch numbers of idle Vagabonas, as 
20 Laws could ever reſtrain, And in- 
_ deed when T conſider'd the many excellent 
Laws enafted by former Parliaments for 
ſetting the Poor to work, particalarly thoſe | 
in the time of Kjng James the ſixth, 
with the Claaſes for putting them in exe- 
cution,which to me ſeemed ſock as could not 
miſs of the end, and yet that wothing was 
' obtained by them, 1 was amazed, and be- 
gan to think upon the caſe off other Nati- 
ons in this particular, perſwaded that there 
was ſome free hidden root of this evil 
which could not be well diſcovered, unleſs 
by obſerving the conduit of other Govern- 
ments. But upon reflettion I found them 
all ſabjeft to the ſame inconveniences, 
and that in all the Countries of Europe 
there were great numbers of Poor, ex- 
cept in Holland, which I knew to proceed 
from their having the greateſt ſhare in the 
Trade of the World. But this not being 
& remeay for every Country, ſince all can- 
got pretend ro fo great a part in Trade,and 
that two or three Nations are able to ma- 
_ _ | _ 


nage the whole Commerce of Europe ; yet 
oo being a neceſſity he Poor ſhould 
every where be provided for, unleſs wewill 
. acknowledg the deficiency of all Govern- 
ment in that particular, and finding n0 
remedy in the Laws or Caſtoms of any of 
the preſent Governments, 1 began to cone 
ſider what might be the condutt of the wiſe 
Antients in that affair. And my cario ” 
was increaſed, when upon refletFion I cou 
not call to mind that any antient Author 
had ſo much as mentioned ſuch a thing, 
as great numbers of poor in any Coun- 
þ i 


emma 


"a length T found the original of that 
multitude of Beggars which nom oppreſs 
the World, to have proceeded from Church- 
men, who (never failing to confound things 
Spiritual with T emporal, and conſequent- 
ly all good Order and good Government, 
either through miſt ake or deſign) a” the 
firſt pablick eftabliſhment of the Chriſtian 
Religion, recommended nothing more t0 
Maſters, in order to the-Salvation of their 
' Souls, than the ſetting ſuch - 4 their 
Slaves at-liberty as would embrace the 
D z Chriſtian 


Chriſtian Fuith, tho.our Saviour and bis 
je bjn ſo far from. making uſe 
of - any Temporal adnrautages #0 per{made 
eternal wruths,. and ja far from-inwading 
ar) man's property, by promiſing | bin 
Heaven, far :it,.. that the Apoſtle. Paul 
Jexs exprefly, © Inmhat ever condition of 
*. Life every ones called to the Chriſtian 
*. Faith, it that let him remain. Art 
*..4how called being 4 ſlave ?. be. not con-- 
$.\cerzed. for. thy. condition; .but eves 
& -tho thou mighteſt be free, chaſe $0 COA= 
F ceipue it tt. Hor hewho. is called whilſt 
« a flave, becomes the freeman of the 


$\Lord; and likewiſe he that is called 


.* 
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bat the whole context,\chiefly the firft and 


laſt words (which ſeem to be repeated to. © 


inforce and determine ſuch a meaning) 
clearly demonſtrate. And the reaſon _ 
he recommends to them rather to continue 
faves (if they have embraced the Chriſfti- 
an Faith in that condition) ſeems. to be 
that it might appear they did not -embrace 
it far any worldly advantage, as well as to 


deſtroy a Doffrine which even tx bis aays 


begantobe gona that ſlavery was-tncon- 
fiftent with the Chriſtian Religion-;, ſince 
[ach a. Doitrine would have bin 4a great 
ſtop to. the progreſs of it. What the A- 
poſtle means by ſaying, we ought not to 
be the ſlaves of men, I ſhall ſhow here- 
after. + £ \ 
This diſorder of giving liberty ta great 
nuinhers of flaves upon their profeſſion of 
Chrijtianity, grew to ſuch a height; even 
in the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
that the Cities of. the Empire found them- 


ſelves burden'd with an infinite number af 


men, who had no other eſtate but their 
liberty, of whom the greateſt part would 
not work, and the reſt had bin-bred to-ao 


profeſſion. 
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profeſſion. This obliged Conſtantine to 

make Edits in favour of Beggars; and 

from that time at the requeſt of the Bi- 

| ſhops, Hoſpitals and Alms-houſes, not 

/ formerly known in the world, began to be 

eſtabliſhed, But upon the riſe of the 

Mahometan Religion, which was chiefly 

#dvanced by giving liberty to all their 

flaves, the Chriſtians were ſo moleſted by 

the continaal Rebellion of theirs, that 

they mere at length forced to give liberty 

to them all; which it ſeems the Church- 

men then looked upon as a thing neceſſary 

to preſerve the Chriſtian Religion, ſince 

in many of the Writings, bywhich Maſters 

gave freedom to their Slaves, "tis ex- 

preſly ſaid, they did ſo, to ſave their own 
Souls. 

This is the riſe of that great miſchief, 
under which, to the undoing off the Poor, 
all the Nations of Europe have ever ſince 
groand. Becauſe in antient times, fo 

long as a man was the riches and part of 

| rhe poſſ efron of another, every man was pro- 

' wiaed for in Meat, Clothes and Lodging ; 

and not only he, but (in order to increaſe 
that 
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that riches) his Wife and Children alſo : 
Whereas Proviſions by Hoſpitals, Alms- 
hoaſes, and the contributions of Charches 
or Pariſhes, have by experience bin found 
ro increaſe the numbers of thoſe that live 
by them. And the liberty every idle and 
lazy Perſon has of burdening the Soci- 
ety in which he lives, with his mainte- 
nance, has increaſed their numbers to 
the weakning and impoveriſhing of it : 
For he needs only to 19, that he cannot 
get work, ' and then he muſt be main- 
tained by Charity. And as I have ſhown 
before, no Nation except one only (which 
is in extraordinary Circumſtances) dos 
provide by publick Work-houſes for their 
Poor : the reaſon of which ſeems to be, 
that publick Work-houjes for ſuch waſt 
numbers þ People, are impradticable 
except in thoſe places where (beſides a waſt 
Trade to wvend the manufattur'd Goods) 
there is an extraordinary Police : And 
that tho the Hollanders by reaſon of the 
fteddineſs of their Temper, as well as 
of their Government (being a Common- 
wealth) may be conſtant to their methods 


: 
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. of providing for the Poor ;. yet in a Nati- 
08, and under a Government like that of 
. France, thowvaſt publick Workhoaſes may 
be for 4 while kept in order, "twill not 
be long before they fall into confuſion 
and ruin, And indeed (next to Plato's 
- Republick, which chiefly conſiſts in making 
the mhole Society live in common) there 
.#&s nothing more impratticable than to 
provide for ſo great a part of every Na- 
tion by. pablick Work-houſes, Whereas 
_when ſuch an Oeconomy comes under the 
tuſpeftion of every maſter of a Family, 
pris hnel fs _ > the ny; 
of the right gs a ;. the thing not 
only turns to a far better account, but by 
reaſon of his power to ſell thoſe Work- 
amen to others who may have uſe for 
them, when he himſelf has a. mind to 
alter his courſe of Life, the profit is per- 
amanent to the Society; nor can ſuch an 
| Oeconomy, or any ſuch management ever 
Fall into confuſion. 

.. 'Þ doubt not, that what TI have ſaid 
will meet, not only with all the miſcon- 
ſftration and obloquy, but all the diſ- 


dain, 
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aain, fury and onteries, of which either 
ignorant Magiſtrates, or proud, lazy 
and miſerable pe are capable. ' Would” 
T bring back Slavery into the world? Shall 
men of immortal Sonls, and by nature e- 
qual to any, be ſold as Beaſts? Shall they 
and their poſterity be for ever ſubjetted* 
to the moſt miſerable of all conditions ;, 
the inhaman barbarity of Maſters, who 
may beat, mutilate, torture,” farve or 
kill fo great a number of mankind at 
, pleaſure * Shalh the far greater part of. 
the Commonwealth be Slaves, not that the 
+ may be free, but Tyrants over them ? 

Fith what face can we oppoſe the tyranny 
of Princes, and recommend fuch oppo= 
ſition as the higheſt Virtue, if we make 
our ſelves Tyrants over the greateſt part 
of mankind? Can any man, from whom 
fach a thing has once eſcaped, ever offer 
to .ſpeak for Liberty * But they muſt 
pardon me if T tell them, that I regard' 
not names, but things; and that the' 
miſapplication:of names has confounded' 
every thing, We ate told there is not a 
Slave in Maine : that when aSlave Jes 
is 


(12) 
his foot won French ground, he becomes 
emmediatly free : and I ſay that there 1s 
mot a Free man in France, becauſe the 
Kijng takes away any part of any man's 
Property at his pleaſure ; and that, let 
him do what he will to any man, there is 
no remedy, The Turks tell as there are 
mo Slaves among them, except Jews, 
Moors, or Chriſtians ; and who is there 
that knows not, they are all Slaves to the 
Grand Signor, and have no remedy 4+ 
gainſt his will? A Slave oh is ont; 
who is abſolately ſubjetted to the will o 
another man withoat any remedy : and not 
one that is only [ubjeted under certain 
limitations, and upon certain accounts 
neceſſary for the good of the Common- 
wealth, tho ſuch an one may go under 
that name, And the confounding theſe 
two conditions of men by a name com- 
mon to both, has in my opinion bin none 
| of the leaſt hardſhips put upon thoſe who 

ought to be named Servants, We are all 
ſbjetted to the Laws; and the eaſter or 
harder conditions impoſed by them upon 
the ſeveral ranks of men in any Soeiehy, 
make 


; (13) 
make yot the diftinftion that is between a 
Freeman and a Slave. | 
So that the condition of Slaves among 
the Antients, will apon ſerious conſidera- 
tion appear to be only a better proviſion 
in their Governments than any we have, 

that no man might want the neceſſities 
life, nor any perſon able to work be bur- 
enſom to the Commonwealth, And they 
wiſely judged of the Inconveniences that 
befal the moſt por? of poor 2e2t, whe 
they are all abandoned to their own con- 
datt, I know that theſe two conditions 
of men were confounded under the ſame 
name, as well by the  Antients as they 
are by us ; but the reaſon was, that hav- 


ing often taken in War the Subjetts of 


Abſolute Monarchs, they thought they 
did them no wrong if they did not better 
their condition: and as in ſome of their 
Governmezts the condition of Slaves was 
a worſe & rpg than in others, 
lo in [ome of them it differ 'd little 
E at all, Pk the " of ſuch 4 
Slave as I have defined. Bat T do not 
approve, and therefore will not go about 
| Fc 
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| | (14) 
fo defend any of thofe bad and oral ve: 
galations about Slaves, And becanſe it 
would be redious and needleſs to parſue 
the various conditions of them in ſeveral 
Ages. and Governments, it ſhall be enough 
for me to explain unter what conditions 
they mrght be both good and uſefal, as 
well af; think they are neceſſary in a well: 
kegulated Government. | 
* Firſt then, their Maſters ſhould nos 
Dave power over their lives, but the life 
q the Maſter ſhoald go for the life of 
the Servant, The Mafter ſhoald hive 
, 22a” power to mutilate or tortare him"; 
Phat in ſuch caſes the Servant ſhould 
nor onuty. have his freedom” (which aloe 
would make him burdenſom ro the Pub- 
Bick), bat. a ſufficient yearly penſion fo 
Dig as he ſhould live from his faid Mas 
ſter. That he, his Wife and Children, 
ſpogtd' be provided for in Clothes," Diet, 
4 1 F olein 7. That they ſhould be taught 
The. Þ Kinks of web ye' and Religion'; 
to vii \ and be allowed the uſe of certain 
oo} : That they ſhould nor work apon 
Sandays; and be allowet to go toC _ 
; al 


an 
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That inevery thing, except their duty as 
Servants, they ſhould not be ander the 
will of their Maſters, bat the proteftion 
of the Law : That when theſe Servants 
grow old, and are no more uſeful totheir 
Maſters, (leſt upon that account they 
ſhould be il njed) Hoſpitals ſhould be 
provided for them by the Pablick : That 
if for their good and faithful ſervice, 
any Maſter give them their freedom, he 
ſhould be obliged: to give them likewiſe 
wherewithal to ſubſist, or put them in 4 
way of living without being troubleſome 
to the Commonwealth : That they ſhould 
wear n0 habit or mark to diſtinguiſh them 
from hired Servants: That any man 
ſhould be puniſhed who gives them the 
opprobrious name of Slave. So, except 
ir were that they could poſſeſs nothing, and 
might be ſold, which really woald be but 
an alienation 4 their Service without 
their conſent, they would live in a much 
more comfortable condition (wanting n0- 
thing neceſſary for life) than thoſe who 
having a power to poſſeſs all things, are 
very often in want of every thing, to ſuch 

; E 4 
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4. degree, that many thouſands of them 

come to ſtarve for hunger. 
1+ will be ſaid, that notwithſtanding 
all theſe regulations, they may be moſt bar- 
barouſly uſed by their Maſters, either by 
beating them outragiouſly, making . them 
work beyond meaſure, ſuffer cold or han- 
er, or negletting them in their ſickneſs. 
| (4 That as long as the Servant is 
of an age not unfit for work, , all theſe 
things are againſt the intereſt of+ the 
Maſter : That the moſt brutal man will 
not aſe his beaſt ill only out of a humor ;, 
and that if ſuch Inconveniences do ſomes 
times fall out, it proceeds, for the moſt 
part, from the perverſeneſs of the Ser- 
want : That all Incopveniences cannot be 
obviated by any Government ; that we 
muſt chuſe the leaſt ;. and that to prevent 
them in the beſt manner pate, 4 partt> 
cular Magiſtrate might be. inſtituted for 

that end, ip FLEW 

The condition of ſuch a Servant is to 
be eſteemed free ; becauſe in the moſt eſ- 
ſential things, he is only ſubject to. the 
Laws, and not to the will of = Maſter, 
wo 
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who can-weitber take away his life, muti-. 
late, torture, or reſtrain him from the. 
comforts of Wife and Children : Bat on 
the other hand, Find the ſervice he dos,..is 
obliged to eaſe him of the inconveniences 
of marriage, by providing for him, his 
wife, and. children, clothes; food, and 
lodging : and the condition of a Baſcham, 
or great Loyd, under Arbitrary Govern- 
ment (who for the ſake, . and from 4 
neceſſity of | what they: call Government, 
has joined to the quality of a Slave the 
office of. a Tyrant, and imagins himſelf a 
man of Quality, if not a little Prince, 
by - ſuch preeminence) is altogether ſla- 
wiſh; ſince he is under the protettion of 
no Law, no not fo much' as to his life, 
or the' honour of his wife and chilaren.; 
and is ſubjetted to ſtronger temptations 
than-any man, of being a ſlave to men 11 
St. Pauls ſenſe, which is a worſe ſort of 
flavery than any I have yet mentioned. 
That is, of being ſubſervient to, and an 
ffirement of the luſts of his maſter the 

rant : ſince if he refuſe laviſhly to_0- 
bey, he .muſt loſe his office, and perivgps 
" IS. Sights 
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his *Iife:” . Aud indeed men of all ranks 
living under Arbitrary Government (ſo 
much preached and recommended by the 
far: greater part of Churchmen) being 
really under the proteftion of no Law, 
. (whatever may be pretended) are not only 
Slaves, as I have defined before, but by 
having no other certain remedy in any 
thing againſt the luſt and paſſions of their 
Supertors, except ſuffering or comply- 
apce, lie under the moſt violent tempta- 
#10ns of being Slaves in the worſt Vaſe 
and of the only ſort that is inconſiftent 
with the Chriftian Religion... A condt- 
tion ( whatever men may imagine) (0 
much more miſerable than that of Ser- 
wants protetted by the Laws in all things 
neceſſary for the ſubſiftence of them and 
their Poſterity, that there ts no compa- 
riſon. , 

” ſhall now proceed to the great ad- 
wantages the Antients received from 
this ſort of Servants, By thus pro- 
viding for their poor, and making every 
man uſeful to the Commonwealth, they 
were not only able to perform” thoſe = 

| 4 
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and ſtupendows publick works, High-ways,. 
Aquedutts, Common-ſbores, Walls of Ci- 
ties, Sea-ports, Bridges, Monuments for 
the Dead, Temples, Amphitheatres, T he- 
aters, places for all manner of Exerciſes 
and Education, Baths, Coarts of Fuſtice, 
Market-places, publick Walks, and other 
anagnificent Works {or the uſe and con- 
veniency of the Publick ; with which E- 
gypt, Aſia, Greece, Italy, and other Coun- 
tries were filled ; and to adora them with 
ſtately Pillars and Obelisks, curious Sta- 
tues, moſt exquiſite Sculpture and Paint- 
ng : but every. particular man might in- 
aulge bimPelf in any kind of finery and 
mnaguificence; mot only becauſe he had 
Slaves to perform it according to his 
fancy, but becauſe all the poor being pro- 
vided for, there could ve no crime in” 
making unneceſſary expences, which. are 
always contrary, not only to Chriſtian 
Charity, bat common Humanity, as long © 
as any poor man wants bread. For'tho 
we think that in making thoſe expences, 
we employ the. poor ; and that in building 
coſtly Hogſes, and furniſhing them, mak» 
E E 3 | ing 
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ing" fine Gardens, rich Stuffs, Laces. and 
Embroideries for Apparel, the poor" are 
ſet 'to work ; "yet fo long as all the poor 
are not provided for, (tho a man cannot 
reproach to himſelf in particular why it 
is not done) and that there is any poor 
family in a ſtarving condition, "tis a- 
gainſt common humanity (and no doubt 
would have bin judged tobe fo by the An- 
tients) for any man. to indulge himſelf in 
things unneceſſary, when - others want 
what ts abſolutely neceſſary for life, eſpe- 
cially ſince the furniſhin of thoſe things 
fo them, does employ Wor men as well as 
our unneceſſary expences. So that the 
Antients, without giving the leaſt check 
to 4 tender compaſſion for the neceſſities of 
others (a virtue ſo natural 'to great 
minds, ſo nicely to be preſerved inf che- 
riſhed ) might not only adorn their pablick 
Buildings with all the refinements of Art, 
but likewiſe beaatify their private Houſes, 
Villa's and Gardens with the greateſt cu- 
 rioſity. But we by perſiſting in the 
like, and other unneceſſary expences, while 
all the poor are not provided for ( _ 
Re ple, 
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ple, vanity, and the love of pleaſare, be 


ing predominant in us) have not only ef- 
faced all the weſtiges of Chriſtian Charity, 
but baniſhed natural compaſſion from a- 
mongt us, that without remorſe we might 
continue in them, 

This explains to us by what means ſo 
"much virtue and ſimplicity of manners 
could ſubſit in the Cities of Greece, and 
'the leſſer Aſia, in the midſt of jo great 
curioſity and refinement in the Arts of 
Magnificence aud Ornament. For in an- 
tient times great Riches, and conſequent- 
ly bad Arts to acquire them, were by re- 
ceſſary for thoſe things ; becauſe if a 
| ie or ſſed 4 bay; 16 5 
Slaves, he might chaſe to employ. them 11 
any ſort of magnificence, either private 
or publick, for uſe or ornament, as he 
thought fit, whilſt he himſelf lived in the 
greateft ſimplicity, having neither Coach- 
es wor Horſes to. carry Jim, as 1h tth- 
umph, through the City ; nor a family in 
moſt things compoſed like that of a Prince, 
and a multitude of idle Servants t0 con- 


fume his Eſtate, Women were not then 
E 4 thts 
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#ntolerably expenſive, bat wholly imployed 
in the care of domeſtick Aﬀairs, Nei- 
ther did the furniture of their houſes a- 
mount to ſuch vaſt ſums as with us; 
but was for the moſt part wrought by 
their Slaves. 

Another ndvantage which the Antients 
had by this ſort of Servants, was, That 
they were not under that uneaſineſs, and 


 Hnſpeakable vexation which we ſaffer by 


our hired Servants, who are never bred 
to be. good for any thing, tho moſt of 
the Slaves amongiZt the Antients were. 
And tho we beſtow the greateſt pains or 
oft ta educate one of them from his youth, 
pon the leaſt croſs word he leaves us. $0 
that *tis more than probable this ſort of 
Servants. growing every day worſe, the 
anſpeakable trouble ariſing from them, 
without any other conſideration, will 
force. the worla. to return to the for- 
mer..." | 
Among the Antients, any Maſter who 
had the leajt jadement or diſcretion, was 
ſerved with emulation by all his Slaves, 
that thoſe who beſt performed their duty, 
might 
F 
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might obtain their liberty from him. A 
Slave, tho furniſhed with every thing ' 
neceſſary, yet poſſeſſeng nothing, had no 
temptation to cheat his Maſter ; whereas 
a hired Servant, whilſt he remains aun- 
married, will cheat his Maſter of what may 
be a ſtock to him when married ; and if af= 
fer his marriage he continue to ſerve his 
Maſter, he will be ſure to cheat him much 
more, When the Antieats gave free- 
dom to a Slave, they were obliged to give 
him wherewithal to ſubſ95t, or to put him 
zato a way of living. And how well and 
faithfully they were ſerved by thoſe they had 
made free, (whom from a long experience 
of their probity and capacity, they often 
z1ade Stewards of their Eſtates) all antient 
Hiſtory aos teſtify. Now, we having z0 
regular way to enable a Servant to provide 
ſafficient maintenance for his Family, 
when he becomes independent on his Maſ= 
ter, his bare Wages (out of which he ts 
for the moſt part to provide himſelf with 
many neceſſaries for daily uſe) not being 
enough for that purpoſe, and no way left 
but to cheat his Maſter, we ought not to 
expect 
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 expet# any probity or fidelity in our Ser- 
wants, becauſe, for want of order in this 
point, we ſubjett them to ſuch ſtrong 
Fempt ations. 

1 might inſift upon many other advan- 
tapes the Antients had in the way they 
. . were ſerved, if to perſwade the exped:- 

ent I propoſe, I were not to make uſe 4 
ffronger Arguments than ſuch as can be 
drawn from any advantages; I mean thoſe 
of neceſſity. 

There are at this day in Scotland (be. 
ſides a great many poor Families very 
meanty yr" for by the Charch-boxes, 
with others, who by living upon bad Food 
fall into various diſeaſes) 200000 People 
begging from door to door. Theſe are 
Tot only no way advantageous, but a we- 
ry grievous burden to ſo poor a Country. 
And tho the number of them be perhaps 
double to what it was formerly, by whey 
of this preſent great diſtreſs, yet in all 
times there nl yy about 100000 of thoſe 
V agabonds, who have lived without any 
regard or ſubjeition either to the Laws of 
the Land, or even thoſe of God and Na- 
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ture ; Fathers inceftuouſly accompanying 
with their own Daughters, the Son wit 
the Mother, and the Brother with the 
Siſter. No Magiſtrate could ever diſ- 
cover, or be informed which way one in a 
hundred of theſe wretches died, or that 
ever they were baptized. Many murders 
have bin diſcovered among them ;, and 
they are not only a moſt unſpeakable op- 
preſſion to poor Tenants, (who if they 
give not Bread, or ſome kind of Provi- 
ſton to perhaps forty ſuch Villains in one 
day, are ſure to be inſulted by them) but 
they rob many poor People who live in 
Houſes diſtant from any Neighbourhood. 
In years of Plenty many thouſands of 
them meet together in the Mountains, 
where they feaſt and riot for many days ; 
and at country Weddings, Markets, Bus 
rials, and other the like ru occaſions, 
they are to be feen both Men and Wo- 
en perpetually drunk, curſing,. blaſphem- 
ing, and fighting together, 
Theſe are ſuch outragious diſorders, 
that it were better for the Nation they 
were fold to the Gallies or W, Rm" 
74 
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than that they ſhould continue any longer 
to be a burden and curſe upon us, But 
numbers of People. being great riches, 
every Government ts to blame that makes 
* not a right uſe of them. The wholſom- 
neſs of our Air, and healthfulneſs of our 
Climat, affords us great numbers of Peo- 
ple, which in ſo poor a Country can never 
be all maintained by Manufattures, or 
publick Work-houſes, or any other way, 
but that which I have mentioned. 

And to ſhow that former Parliaments 
ftragling with this, otherwiſe —_——_ 
aifficalty, have by the nature of the thing 
bin as it were forced upon remedies tend- 
ing towards what I have propoſed : By 
an Act of Parliament in the year 1579. 
any ſubject of ſufficient Eſtate is allowed 
to take the Child of any Beggar, and edu- 
cate him for his Service, which Child is 
obliged to ſerve ſuch a Maſter for a cer- 
tain term of years; and that term of 
years extended by another A made in the 
year 1597, for Life, So that here is a 
eg advance towards my Propoſition; ' 

at either from ſome miſtake about Chriſti- 
an 
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an or Civil liberty, they did not proceed 
to conſider the neceſſity of continuing that 
ſervice in the Children of ſuch Servants, 
and giving their Maſters a power of alie. 
enating that ſervice to whom they ſhould 
think fit. The reaſon for the firſt of 
theſe is, that being married in that ſort 
of ſervice, their Maſters muſt of neceſſity 
maintain their Wife and Children, and 

o ought 'to have the ſame right to the 
ſervice of the Children as of the Father. 
And the reaſon for the power of Aljena- 
tion is, that no man is ſure of continu- 
ing always in one ſort of Employment ; 
and having educated a great many ſuch 
Children when he was in an Employment 
that required many Servants, if after- 
wards he ſbould be obliged to quit it for 
one that required few or none, he could 
not without great injuſtice be deprived. of 
the power of alienating their Fevicn to 
any other man, in order to reimburſe to 
himſelf the mony he had beſtowed «pon 
them ; eſpecially ſince the ſetting them at 
liberty would only bring a great burden. up- 
on the publick, Bs 

| Now 
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' Now what 1 would propoſe upon the 
whole matter is, that for ſome preſent re- 
medy of ſo great a miſchief, every man 0 
4 certain Eſtate in this Nation ſhould 
obliged to take a proportionable number 
of oſs V agabonds, and either employ them 
an hedging and ditching his Grounds, or 
any other ſort of work in Town and Coun- 
fry; or if they happen to be Children and 
—_ > th "4 ella educate them tn the 
knowleds of ſome mechanical Art, that ſo 
every man of Eſtate might have a little 
Manufattare at home which might main- 
tam thoſe Servants, and bring great pro- 
fit to the Maſter, as they did to the Anti- 
ents, whoſe revenue by the Manufattures 
of fach Servants was much more con- 
federable than that of their Lands, Ho- 
ſpitals and Alms-hoaſes ought to be pro- 
 wided for the fick, lame and decrepit, et- 
ther by reftifying old foundations or inſti- 
On And for example and ter- 
ror three or four hanared of the moſt u9- 
torious of thoſe Villains which we call 
Fockys, - might be preſented by the Govern- 
ment to the State of Venice, to "—_ in 
15 | —_—, 
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their Gallies apatnſt the common eneiny i 
Chriſtendom. goof wy 

But theſe things, when once reſolved, 
muſt be executed with great adareſs, dilt- 
gence, and ſeverity; for that ſort of 
People is ſo deſperately wicked, ſach ene- 
mies of all Work and Labogr, and, which 
zs yet more amazing, ſo proud, in eſteem- 
ing their own condition above that which 
they will be ſare to call ſlavery ; that wnleſs 
prevented by the atmoſt induſtry and dils- 
gence, upon the firſt publication of any 
orders neceſſary for putting in execution 
Jſauch a deſign, they will rather die with 
hunger in Caves and Dens, and murder 
their young Children,than appear abroad to 
have them and themſelves taken into ſuch 4 
kind of ſervice, And the Highlands are 
ſuch a vaſt and unſearchable retreat for 
them, that if ſtrict and ſevere order be 
not. taken to prevent it, upon ſuch an ot- 
caſion theſe Vagabonds will only rob as 
much food as they can out of the Low-. 
country, andretire to live upon it in thoſe 
Mountains, or run into England till they 


think the ſtorm of our reſolutions is over, 
which 
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which in all former times they have ſeen 
to be vain. wy; 

Nor indeed can there be a thorow- re- 
formation in this Aﬀair, ſo long as the 
ote half of our Country, in extent of 
ground, is poſſeſſed by a People who are, 
all Gentlemen only becauſe they will not 
work, ana who in every thing are more 
contemptible than the vileſt ſlaves, except 
that they always carry Arms, becauſe for 
the moſt part they live upox robbery. 'T his 

part of the Country being an inexhauſti- 
ble ſource of Beggers, has always broke all 
our meaſures relating to them. And it , 
were to be wiſhed that the Government 
would think fit to tranſplant that hand- 
ful of People, and their Maſters (who 
have always diſturbed our peace) into the 
Low-Country, and people the Highlands 
from hence, rather than they ſhould con- 
tinue to be 4 perpetual occaſion of miſchief 
to us. *Tis in vain to ſay, that what- 
ever People are planted in thoſe Moun- 
. tains, they will quickly turn as ſavage, 
and as great Beggers as the preſent Inha- 
bitants; for the Mountains of the Alps 


are 
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are greater, more deſert, and more cons 
demned to ſnows than thoje of the High- 
lands of Scotland, which are every where 
cut by Friths and Lakes, the richeſt 13 
Fiſhing of any in the world, affording 
great conveniences for tranſportation of 
Timber and any other Goods ; and yet the 
Alps which have no ſuch advantages are 
inhabited every where by. a civiliz'd, itt» 
duſtrions, haneſt, and peaceable People : 
but they had no Lords to hinder them 
from being civilized, to diſcourage ins 
duſtry, incoutage thieving, and to keep 
them Beegers that they mizht be the more 
dependent ; or when they had any that op= 
prefſed them, as in that part of the Moun- 
tains that belongs to the Swiſs, they knock*d 
them on the head, W- TE 
Let us now compare tie condition of 
our preſent V agabonds with that of Ser- 
wants under the conditioz)s which I have 
propoſed, and we ſhall ſee the one living 
under no Law of God, Man or Natare; 
polluted with all maniter of avominations; 
and tho in fo little expetation of the 
good things of _ Life, jet in the 
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worſt condition of this, and fometimes 
{tarved to death in time of extraordinary 
want, The- other, tho ſometimes they 
may fall under a ſevere Maſter (who. ne- 
wvertheleſs may neither kill, mutilate, nor 
forture them, and may be likewiſe ve- 
ſtrained from uſing them wery ill by the 
Magiſtrate I mentiowd) are always fare 
to have Food, Clothes and Lodging ; awd 
have this advantage above other men, 
that without any care or pains taken by 
them, theſe neceſſaries are likewiſe ſecured 
to their Wives and Children, T hey are 
provided for in ſickneſs, their Children 
are educated, and all of them under all 
the inducements, encouragements and ob- 
ligations poſſible to live quiet, innocent 
and virtuous Lives, They may alſo hope, 
if they ſhew an extraordinary affeition, 
care and fidelity in the ſervice their 
Maſter, that not only they and their Fa- 
milies ſhall have their intire freedom, 
but a competency to live, and perhaps the 
Eſtate of the Maſter intruſted to their 
care. Now if we will conſider the ad- 
vantages to the Nation by the one, _ 
File 
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the diſadvantages ariſing from the other 
ſort of men, we ſhall evidently ſee, that 
as the one is an exceſſive burden, curſe, 
and reproach to us, ſo the other may in= 
rich the Nation, and adorn this Country 
with pablick works beyond any. in Europe, 
which ſhall not take the like methods of 
providing for their Poor. 

This Propoſal I hope may be a remedy, 
not only to that intolerable plague of idle 
Vagabonds who infeſt the Nation ; bat by 
providing a more regular maintenance 
for them, go a great way towards the 
preſent relief of other poor. People who 
have bin oppreſſed by them. That which 
follows is calculated to remove the prin- 
cipal and original cauſe of the Poverty 
which all the Commons of this Nation 
lie under, as well as thoſe ſiraitning dif- 
ficalties in which men of Eſtates are by 
our preſent method of Hausbandry inevs- 
tably involved, by 

The cauſes of the preſent poverty and 
miſery in which the Commonalty of Scot- 
land live, are many, yet they are all to be 
imputed to our own bad condutt and miſ- 
# 1 manage- 
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management of our Aﬀairs. *Tis true, 
Trade being of late years vaſtly increaſed 
in Europe, the poverty of any Nation ts 
always impated to their want of that ad- 
vantage, And tho our Soil be barren; 
yet our Seas being the richeſt of any in the 
world, it may be thought that the cauſe 
of all our Poverty has bin the neglect of 
Trade, and chiefly of our own Fiſhing : 
Nevertheleſs were I to affion the princi- 
pat and original ſource of our Poverty, 
't ſhould place it in the letting of our 
'Lanas at ſo exceſſive a rate as makes the 
Tenant poorer even than his Servant 
whoſe Wages he cannot pay ; and involves 
in the ſame miſery Day-labourers, Tradeſ- 
men, and the leſſer Merchants who live in 
theCountry Villazes and Towns ; and there- 
by influences no leſs the great Towns and 
wholeſale Merchants, makes the Maſter 
have-a'troubleſome ant ill paid Rent, his 
Lands not improved by incloſare or other- 
wiſe, but for want of Horſes and Oxen 
fit for labogr, every where run out and 
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The condition of the leſſer Frecholders 


or Heritors (as we call them) is not much 
better than that of our 1enants : for 
they have no Stocks to improve their 


Lands, and living not as Husbandmen 
but as Gentlemen, they are never able to. 


attain any : Beſfiaes this, the unskilful- 
zeſs of their wretched and half-ſtarved 
Servants is ſuch, that their Lands are 
zo better cultivaied than thoſe labonr- 
ed by beggerly Tenants. And tho 4 
Gentleman of Eſtate take a Farm. into 
his own hands, yet Servants are ſo aun- 
faithful or lazy, and the Country People 
ſuch enemies of all manner of incloſure, 
that after having ſtrugled with innume- 
rable difficulties, he at laſt finds it impoſ- 
ſible for him to alter the ordinary bad 
methods, whilſt the reſt of the Country 
continues in them, 

The places in this Country which pro-. 
auce Sheep and black Cattel, hawe no pro- 
viſion for them in Winter during the 
Snows, having neither Hay nor Straw, 
ror any ingloſure to ſhelter them or the 
Graſs from the cold eaſterly Winds in 
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the Spring ; ſo that the Beaſts are in 4 
dying condition, and the Graſs conſumed 
by thoſe deftruttive Winds, till the warns 
weather, about the midale of June, come 
#0 the relief of both. 'To all this may be 


added the letting of Farms in moſt part 


4 thoſe grazing Countries every year by 


oop or Auttion. But our management 


 #nthe Countries cultivated by Tillage is 


much worſe, becauſe the Tenant pays his 
Rent in Grain, Wheat, Barly or Oats : 
which is attended with many inconvenien+ 
ces, and much greater diſadvantages than 
a Rent paid in Moy. 

Mony Rent has a yearly balance in it ; 
for if the year be ſcarce, all ſorts of Grain 


Yield the greater price ; and if the year be 


plentiful, there is the greater quantity of 
them to make Mony. Now a Rent paid 
in Corn has neither a yearly, nor any ba» 
tance at all; for if a plentiful year af- 
ford a ſuperplus, the Tenant can make 


but little of it ; bat if the year be ſcarce, 
be falls ſhort in the payment of his Corn, 


and by reaſon of the price it bears, can 
pever clear that Debt by the rates of a 
plentiful 
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plentiful year, by which means he breaks, 
and contributes to ruin his Maſter, The '. 
Rent being altogether in Corn, the 
Grounds muſt be altogether in Tillage ; 
which has bin the ruin of all the beſt 
Countries in Scotland, The carriage of 
Corn paid for Rent, to which many Te- 
nants are obliged, being often to remote 
plies, and at unſeaſonable times, deſtroys 
their Horſes, and hinders their labour. 
And the hazard of ſending . the Corn by 
Sea to the great Towns, endangers the 
loſs of the. whole, The Maſter runs 4 
double riſque for his Rent, from the 
Merchant as well as the Tenant ; and the 
Merchant making a thouſand difficulties 
at the delivering of the Corn if the price 
be fallen, the a Srv ſometimes ends in 
a ſuit at Law. The ſelling J Corn ts 
become a thing ſo difficult, that beſides 
the cheats uſed in that ſort of Commerce, 
ſufficient to diſguſt any honeſt man, the 
Brewers, Bakers, and ſometimes the Mer- 
chants who ſend it abroad, do ſo combine 
together, that the Gentleman is obliged 
to lay it up, of which the trouble as well 

F. 4 as 
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as loſs is great. This cauſes him to bor- 
row Mony for the /pp9 of his preſent 
occaſions, and is the beginning of moſt 
mens Debts. We may add to this, that 
by a Rent in Corn, a man comes to have 
one year toool. Rent, and the next per- 
haps but 600, ſo that he never can make 
any certain account for his expence or 
way of living; that having one year 
1000/7. to ſpend, he cannot eaſily refrain 
himſelf to 600 the next ; that he ſpends 
the ſame quantity of Corn (and in jome 
laces where ſuch things are delivered in- 
ſtead of Rent) Hay, Straw, Poultry, 
Sheep and Oxen, in a aear, as in a plen- 
tiful year, which he would not do if he 
was obliged to buy them, Now the Te- 
nant in a plentiful year waſt's, and in a - 
{carce year ſtarves: ſo that no man of 
any ſubſtance will take a Farm in Scot- 
land; but every Begger if he have 20t 
half a dozen wretched Horſes, and as 
many Oxen, and can borrow Corn to ſow, 
pretends to be a Tenant in places where 
they pay n0 other Rent than Corn. 
' {4 know here are many objections maae 
Fi > A808 - h tt 
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to what bas bin ſaid concerning the ad- 
qantages which a Rent paid in Mogy has 
above one paid in Corn; but certainly 
they are all ſo frivolous, that every may 
upon a little refleftion may anſwer then 
to himſelf. For the chzef of them are, 
either that the Tenant will ſquander away 
Mony when he gets it into his hands ; or 
that the Maſter can get a better price for 
the Corn by ſelling it in groſs to Mer- 
chants in the adjacent Towns, or elſe by 
ſending it to be ſold at a great diſtance. 
To the firſt I azſwer, that no ſubſtantial 
man will ſquander away Mony becauſe he 
has got it into his hands, tho ſuch Beggers 
as we now have for Tenants might be apt 
to do ſo. And to the ſecond, that the 
hazard of ſendins Corn from one place 
of the Kjngdom to another by Sea, and 
the prejudice the Tenants ſafer from long 
carriages by Land, do in part balance the 
ſuppoſed advantage ; beſides, if thoſe 
wholeſale bargains were not ſo frequently 
made, nor the Corn fo often carried to be 
fold at the great Towns, the Merchants 
would be obliged to ſend to the Country 
= a y Markets 
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Markets to bay, and the prices in them 
would riſe, In ſhort, the changing of 
Mony-rent into Corn, has bin the chief 
cauſe of racking all the Rents to that ex- 
ceſſrve rate they are now advanced, And 
= refletion it will ſoon appear, that 
. .the turning of Mony Rents into Rents of 

Cory, has bin the invention of ſome cove- 
tous wretches, who have bin the occaſion 
that all Maſters now live under the ſame 
aneaſineſs, and conſtant care, which they 
at firſt out of covetouſneſs created to them- 
fetves ; and all to get as much as was 
poſſeble from poor Tenants, who by 
ſeach means are made miſerable, and are 
ſo far from improving, that they only 
run out and ſpoil the Ground, ruin their 
Neighbours by borrowing, and at length 
break for conſiderable Sums, tho at firſt 
they were:no better than Beggers. 

The method of moſt other Countries is, 
That all Rents are payed in Mony ; That 
Maſters receiving a Fine, grant long 
Leaſes of their Grounds at eaſy Rents : 
but this ſuppoſes the Tenant a man of 
conſiderable ſubſtance, who cannot only 


grve 
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2ive a Fine, bat has wherewithal to ſtock, 
and alſo to improve his Firm, But in 
Scotland no ſuch men are willing to take 
Farms ; nor intrath are the Maſters wil- 
ling to let them, as they do in other Coun- 
tries. And tho the Maſters may pretend, 
that if they could find ſubſtantial Tenants, 
they would let their Grounds as they do in 
other places ; and men of ſubſtance, that 
if they could have Farms upon ſuch con- 
ditions, they would turn Tenants ; yet we 
ſee evident marks of the little probability 
there is that any fuch thing can be brought 
about without a general regulation. For 
in the Weſt aud North Countries where 
they let Land in Few (or Fee) the Su- 
periors are ſo hard, that beſides the yearly 
few-duty, they make the Fewer pay at his 
firſt entrance the tvhole intrinſick value 
of the Land: and the people, tho ſub. 
ſtantial men, are fools and ſlaves enough 
to make ſuch Bargains. And in the 
ſame Countries, _ they let a ſmall 
parcel of Land to a Tradeſman, they let 


it not for what the Land is worth, but -.. | 


what both the Land and his Trade is 
worth, 
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worth, And indeed *tis next to an 1m- 
poſſibility to alter a general bad cuſtom 
in any Nation, without a general regula- 
tion, becauſe of inveterate bad obtians 
and dijcouragements, with which the firſt 
begtnnings of Reformations are always 
attended, Beſides, alterations that are not 
conntenanced by the publick Authority, 
proceed ſlowly, and if they chance to. 
meet with any check, men ſoon return to 
their former bad methoas. 

The conaition then of this Nation, 
chiefly by this _ of racking the Lanas, 
zs brought to ſuch extremity, as makes all 
the Commonalty miſerable, and the Land- 
lords, if poſſible, the greater Slaves, be- 
fore they can get their Rents and reduce 
them into Mony. And becauſe this evil 
is arriv'd to a greater height with us, than 
T believe was ever known in any other 
place ; and that, as I have ſaid, we are 
zn 0 diſpoſition to praftiſe the methods of 
moſt other Countries, I think we ought 
to find out ſome new one which may ſur- 

mount all aifficulties, ſince in things of. 
this nature divers methods may be pro- 
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poſed wery pratticable, and much better 


than any that hitherto have bin is uſe. 

I know that if to a Law prohibiting all 
Intereſt for Mony, another were joined, 
that no man ſhould poſſeſs more Land 
than ſo much as he hol cultivate by 
Servants, the whole Mony, as well as 
People of this Nation, would be pre- 
ſently employed, either in cultivating 
Lands, or in Trade and Mauufait#ares ; 
That the Country woutd be quickly im 
proved to the greateſt height of which 
the ſoil is capable, ſince it wonld be cultt- 
vated by all the rich mean of the Nation ; 
and that there would ſtill be vaſt ftocks 
remaining to be employed in Trade and 
Manafattures, But t9 oblige a man of a 
great Eſtate in Land to ſell all, except 
perhaps 200 poxnds Sterling a year (which 
he might cultivate by his Servants) and 
fo employ the whole Mony produced by the 
ſale of the reſt, in a thing ſo uncertain as 
he would jadg Trade to be, and for which 
"tis like he might have no diſpoſition or 
genius, being a thing impracticable : and 
aiſo to employ the ſmall ſtocks of Minors, - 
Widows, 
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Widows, and other Women unmarried, in 
Trade or Husbanary,"'\a' thing of too 
great hazard for them; I would propoſe 
4 method for our relief, by joining to the 
Law provubiting all Intereſt of Mony, 
and to the other, that no man ſhould poj- 
ſeſs more Land than ſo much as he cul- 
tivates by his Servants, a third Law, ob- 
liging. all men that poſſeſs Lands ander 
the value of 200 pounas Sterling clear 
profits yearly, to cultivate them. by Ser- 
wants, and pay yearly the half of the 
clear profits to ſuch Perſons as cultivating 
Land worth 200 pounds Sterling a year, 
or above, ſhall bay ſuch Rents of them 
at twenty years purchaſe. The Projett 
enits full extent may be comprehenaed in 
theſe following Articles. 

b” All Intereſt of Mony to be forbid- 

p. 

No man to poſſeſs more Land than he 
caltivates by Servants. 

Every man cultivating Land ander the 
value of 200 pounds Sterling clear pro- 
fits a year, to pay yearly the half of the 
clear profits to ſome other man who ſa 
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buy that Rent at twenty years purchaſe ; 
and for his ſecurity ſhall be preferred to 
all other Creditors, 

No man to bay or poſſeſs thoſe Rents, 
unleſs he cultivate Land to the value at 
leaſt of 200 pounds Sterling clear profits - 
yearly. 

Mingrs, Women unmarried, and per- : 
ſons abſent upon a pablick account, may 
buy or poſſeſs ſuch Rents, tho they cul- 
truate no Lands, 

By the firſ® Article, diſcharging all 
Intereſt of Mony, moſt men who have 
Small ſums at Intereſt, will be obliged to 
employ it in Trade, or the improvement of 
Lazd. | | 

By the ſecond, That no man is to poſ= 
ſeſs more Land, than ſo much as he culti- 
vates by his Servants, the whole Land 
of the Kyzngdom will come into the hands 
of the richeſt men; at leaſt there wilk, be 
20 Land cultivated by any man who ts not 
the poſſeſſor of it. And if he have a 
greater Eſtate than what he cultivates, he 
may lay out Mony upon Improvements ; or 


if he have bought a ſmall poſſeſſion, => 
e 
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he may have no more Mony left, he may, 
by ſelling one half of the Rent, procure 
a ſum conſiderable enough, both to ſtock 
and improve it. So that in a few years 
the Country will be every where incloſed 
"and improved to the greateſt height, the 
Plow being every where in the hand of the 
poſſeſſor. Then Servants, Day-laboarers, 
Tradeſmen, ind all forts of Merchants, 
will be well paid, and the whole Commons 
live plentifully, becauſe they will all be 
eroployed by men of ſubſtance: The 
Groand by incloſure, and other improve- 
ments, wiil produce the double of what 
it now dos ; and the race of Horſes and 
black Cattel will be much mended. 

By the other Articles ; That no man 
cultivating Land under the value of 200 
pounds Sterling clear profits yearly, car 
Purchaſe Rents upon Land from any 0- 
theft man; but is obliged to pay yearly 
the half of the clear profits, to ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhall buy them at twenty years 
purchaſe ; and that only thoſe who culti- 
vate Land worth at leaſk 200 pounds 
Sterling a year, can buy ſach Rents 


he 
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The'' men of great Land "Eſtates haws 
ing ſold all their Lands, except ſo much 
as may yield 200: pounds Sterling year- 
ly, or Jo niuch above:that value as they. 
ſhall. think fit to caltivate, may ſecure, 
if. they pleaſe, the whole Mony they re- 
cetve fer their Lands, upon thoſe Rents 
which the leſſer poſſeſſers are obliged" ta 
fell. © And ſo thoſe wha had” formerly 
their Eſtates in Lands ill cultivated, 
and Corn-rents ill paid, as well as the 
other three ſorts of perſons excepted from 
the general rule, and mentioned in the 
laſt Article, will have aclear rent ty» Moe 
ny coming in without trouble, for pai- 
ment of which they are to be ſecured in 
the Lands of the ſaid leſſer poſſeſſors be- 
fore all Creditors, The reaſon of except- 
ing the three ſorts of perfons before mens 
tioned from the general rule, is evident ; 
becauſe (as has bin ſaid) it were un- 
reaſonable to oblige Minors, or women an- 
married, to venture their ſmal ſtocks in 
Trade or Husbandry: and much more 
that thoſe who are abſent upon a publick 
account, ſhould be obliged tobave any ſtock 
G CE 
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. imployd that way, fince they cannot in- 
ſpett either. | 
The ſmall peſſeſſors by this Project 
are n0t wrong*d in any thing ; for if they 
are obliged to pay a Rent to others, they 
receive the value of it, And this Rent 
will put them in mind, not to live after 
the manner of men of great Eſtates, but 
as Husbandmen, which will be no way de- 
rogatory to their Quality, however anti- 
ent their Family may be. © 
;» The method to put this Project in exe. 
cation us, firft to enatt; That Intereſt for 
Mony ſhould fall next year from ſ1x per 
Cent. to five, and ſo on, falling every 
year one _ Cent. till it ceaſe : And to 
make a Law, that all thoſe who at pre- 
ſent poſſeſs Lands under the value of 200 
pounds Sterling clear profits yearly, ſhould 
cultivate them by Servants, and ſell the 
half of the clear profits at twenty years 
purchaſe to the firſt Minor, woman un- 
married, or perſon abſent upon a publick 
account, who ſhould offer Mony for them: ; 
and in default of fach perſons preſenting 
themſelves to bay, they ſhoald be obliged 
fo 


_ 049) ; 
ro ſell. ſuch Rents to any other perſons 


qualified as above : and likewiſe to make 


another Law, that whoever poſſeſſes Lands 
at preſent to the value 'of 200 1. Sterlin 

clear profits yearly, or more, ſhould at het 
take ſo much of them as may amount to 
that wane, into their own hands, This 
being done, the yearly falling of the In- 
tereſt of Mony would force ſome of thoſe 
who might have Mony at Intereſt, to take 
Land for it : Others calling for their 
Mony, would bay eſtates of the landed 
men, who are to ſell all except ſo much as 
they cultivate theraſelves : and the. pro- 


hibition of Intereſt PR_ many | ſmall 
a 


oſſeſſors, would afford abundance 0 
Ek apor Land þ be bought by 4 
men; of which many might probably be 
paid out of thoſe very Lands they them- 
ſelves formerly poſſeſſed, So that all 
forts of men would in a bitle time fall 
znto that eaſy method for their Aﬀeairs, 
which is propoſed by the" Project. 

What the half of the yearly clear pro- 
fits of any ſmall Poſſeſſors may be,. the 


lick 


aſual valuationof Lands, in order to pub-- 
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lick Taxes, which becaaſe: of improves 
ments muſt be frequently made, will aſcer- 
3at-3t will be fagd, that before any ſuch 
thing can every where take place in this 
Nation, all 'Teinds. (or:T ithes) and all 
ſorts of Sapertorities, mwſt be trauſacted 
for, and fold; that the Tenures of all 
Lands muſt be made allodial, to the end 
that every man may be upon an equal foot 
with another ; that this Project, in order 
to its execution, aos ſuppoſe things, which 
rho perhaps they would be great bliſings to 
the Nation upon many accounts, and in 
particular by taking away the Seeds of 
moſt Law-ſaits, and the objtruttions to all 
ſorts of Improvements , yet are in them- 
ſelves as great and conſiderable as the Pros 
Ten EE. © | 
Inacca Truſt acknowledg, that any thing 
calculated for a gbod ena is (ſince we maſt 
expreſs it fo). #lmoſt always clogged with 
things of the ſamenature : For as all bad; ... 
ſo all good things are-chained together, and 
do ſupport one another, But that there is 
any aifficulty, to a Legiſlative Power (that 


i 
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(ay 
1s willing to do good) of putting either this 
Proj jg the things laſt named in exe 
cation, T believe no man can ſhow. Sure 


1 am, that it. never was nor can be the in- 


tereſt of any Prince. or Commonwealth, 


that any ſubject ſhould in any manner de- _ 
pend upon another ſubjeft : And that it is 
the Intereſt of all good Governments at . 


leaſt to encourage a good ſort of Husban- 
ary. 

1 know theſe Propoſals, by ſome men who 
aim at nothing but private Intereſt, will be 
looked upon as viſionary : it is enough for 
me, that in themſelves, and with regard to 
the nature of the things, they are prattica- 


ble ; but if on account of the inaiſpoſition. 


of ſuch men to receive them, they be 
thought impracticable, it is wot to be ac- 


counted ſtranze ; ſince if that _ 


ought only to be conſidered, every t 
rected to a good end is ſuch. 
Many other Propoſals might be mage 


ing. dt- 


to the Parliament for the good of this | 


Nation, where every thing is ſo much 4- 


miſs, and the publick Good [0 little re- 


garded. Among# other things, to remove 


the 
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the preſent. Sent of the Government, might” 
deſerve their confideration': For : as the 
happy ſitaation of London has bin the 
principal cauſe of rhe Glory and Riches of 
England, ſo the bad ſituation of Edin- 
burgh has bin one ' great octaſion of the po- 
verty and uncleantlineſs in which the great- 
er part of the people of Scotland tive. 

A Propoſal likewiſe for the better edu- 
cation of our Touth would be very nece/- 
ſary : and T maſt confeſs T know no part of 
the world where education is upon any tole- 
rable foot. Bat perhaps T have preſumed 
too mach in offering my opinion upon ſuch 
conſiderable matters as thoſe which T have 
zreated, 


Since 1 finiſhed the preceding Diſcour- 
Jes I am informed, that if the preſent 
Parliament will not comply with the deſign 
of continuing the Army, they ſhall imme- 
diately be difſobued, and a new one called. 
At leaſt thoſe of the Presbyterian perſwa- 
fion, who expett-no' good from a new Par- 
tiament, are tobe frighted with the Diſ- 
folation of "the preſent (which has efta- 

bliſhed 


Fe. 


- , "TWP 
bliſhed their Church:government ] and by 
that means indaced t0.mſe their utmoſt en: 
deavonrs with the Members: for keeping up 
| the Army, and ron the deſigns of 

ill men : But I hope *no Presbyterian will 
ever be for evilthings that good may come 
of them ; ſince thereby they may draw & 
curſe upon themſelves inſtead of a bleſſing, 
They will certainly conſider, that the in- 
tereſt which they ought to embrace, as well 
upon the account of pradence, as of jaſ- 
tice and duty, is that of their Country; 
aud will not hearken to the inſinuations of 
all men who may abaſe them, and when 
they have obtained the continuation of the 
Army, endeavour to perſwade his Majeſty 
and the Parliament, to alter the preſent 
Government of the Charch, by telling 
them, that Presbyterian Government is 
in its nature oppoſite to Monarchy, that 
they maintain a rebellious principle of de= 
fenſrve Arms, and that a Church Govern- 
ment more ſutable and ſubſervient to Mo- 
narchy ought to be eſtabliſhed. 


Now if at this time the Presbyterians 


be true to the Intereſt of their Country, 
all 
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of that- perſwaſion, will ftind.by 
them in future Parliaments, 'when they 
ſhall ſee that thef-oppoſe all things tend- 
ing to Arbitrary "Power : But if they a- 
bandon and betray their Country, they will 
fall unpitied. They muſt not tell me, that 
their Charch can. never fall, ſince it is 
the true Charch of God, If it be the 
true Charch of God, it needs no crooked 
Arts to ſupport it. But T hope they will 
ot deny that it may fall under perſecu- 
tion; which they will deſerve, if they gs 
along mith the.leaſt ill thing to maintain 
W}, | 
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